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TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


FRANK Les.ir’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, now near the termination 
of its Eighth Volume, has received the universal commendation of 
the press in every part of the country for the accuracy of its en- 
gravings and its general excellence. But, like all successful under- 
takings, it has had its imitators, which, after losing a large amount 
of money yearly, have gradually dwindled down to mere story 
papers, made up of English reprints, and a miscellaneous assortment 
of advertisements, set up in type more adapted for a street bill than 
a newspaper. These it has gained by boasting that its circulation is 
double that of any other Illustrated Paper in the country, when it is 
a fact well-known to every person engaged in the trade that its 
circulation has been gradually dwindling down for many weeks past. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
on the contrary, by 
Seizing on every Prominent Topic of Pablic Interest, 
has been 
STEADILY INCREASING IN CIRCULATION 
for the last eight months, till it has frequently reached the enormous 


amount of 
142,000 COPIES, 


a number unprecedented in the history of Illustrated Journalism. 
Averse as we are to these personal explanations, we yet consider it 
a duty we owe our advertisers to make this fact publicly known, 
and which can be substantiated by a reference to our books. Our 
compendium of News, both foreign and domestic, is the most com- 
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plete ever published, embracing every point of interest, so that 
those who have no time to read the daily papers will find in our 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


every week a faithful and comprehensive record of the 
News of the World. 


The best evidence we can offer of the superior enterprise of our 
paper is to be found in our present issue, where we have illustrated 
the great fashionable event of the week, 


THE DIAMOND WEDDING, 


in an incredibly short space of time, a feat only to be achieved in an 
office like our own. We have also given a 


Portrait of the late lamented Senator Broderick, 


with a Memoir of him, by an eminent member of the Washington 
Press. Together with 


EIGHTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


descriptive of the 
Adventures of La Mountain and Haddock in the 
Balloon Atlantic, 


AND THE 
NIGHT PROCESSION OF THE SONS OF MALTA. 


It is these, and similar instances of promptitude, which entitle 
Frank Lesiiz’s Newsparer to claim the proud pre-eminence of 
being the only one published in this country worthy of being called 

THE ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 
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THE DIAMOND WEDDING AT SIj PATRIOK’S CATHEDRAL, OcTOBER 13, 1859—ProRTRAITS OF THE BRIDE IN UER SUPERB BRIDAL COSTUME, THE BRIDEGROOM AND THE BRIDESMAIDS, 











THE DIAMOND WEDDING. 
CUBAN WEALTH. 

OCEANS OF PEARLS AND MINES OF DIAMONDS. 
The Whole Potiphar World in an Uproar. 
BEAUTY, WEALTH AND ORIENTAL MAGNIFIOENOE. 
Marriage of Miss Frances Amelia Bartlett to Don Esteban 
Santa Cruz de Oviedo. 
$100,000 WORTH OF PEARLS AND DIAMONDS! 
TH® RECEPTION AT HOME. 

The Marriage Presents. 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 





RaRey has our metropolis been the theatre of a greater excite- 
ment than that of Thursday, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. It wasa 
gigantic social excitement, affecting our beauty and fashion toa 
marvellous extent. Crinoline was more victorious than the Zouaves 
of France ; poor mortal man was snubbed, pushed and trampled 
upon like a very worm. A marriage like that of Thursday is indeed 
ararity. True, marriages are every-day occurrences, and so are 
deaths, but the world moves on its course, society attends to its 
various duties, and the bonds of wedlock or the pall and shroud 
hardly excite a comment. But when the pomp of wealth, the 
majesty of loveliness and the splendor of gems are banded together, 
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we must of necessity recognise something worthy of an excitement 
for the fashionable world. Formany months there has been whispers 
of a coming wedding ; of a bridegroom whose wealth was untold ; 
of one who scattered pearls and diamonds around of oriental magni- 
ficenc>, who brought with him millions of dollars, and lavished them 
upon our storekeepers. Then we heard of a bride, fair, young and 
beautiful, who was to be decked out in all this splendor. So the 
world talked and the press announced it, stories were told fabu- 
lous in their nature, and the people wondered and some doubted. 
At last the cards were issued, the fashionable Gimbrede receiving 
@ very large and original order for stationery. We received the 
following cards : 
MR. anv MRS. BARTLETT 
request the pleasure of your company at the marriage ceremony 
of their daughter, 
FRANGES AMRLIA, with DON ESTEBAN SANTA CRUZ DE OVIEDO, 
On Thursday, the 13th of October. 


The card of admission to St. Patrick’s Cathedral was as follows : 
Blue B. 
8ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 
Tavrspay, October 13, at TWELVE o’clock. 
Thia Card to be presented at the Vestry door in Mulberry st. 


The Scene at the Cathedral. 


An occasion of this kind suggested the propriety of our being 
“got up regardless of expense,” which duty we performed, and 
then wended our way towards that most unclassic of neighborhoods, 
which boasts of such localities as Mott and Mulberry streets. <A vast 
mob blocked up the streets, carriages were jammed in together, ladies 
lined the sidewalks and elbowed with beggars and misery, every win- 
dow was decorated with a crowd of heads, people with tickets shouted 
for @ passage, but the great multitude swayed to and fro, and the 
unlucky ticket-holder made no progress; but perseverance will 
conquer in the end, our patent leathers were trod, our corns were 
painfuliy pressed, our polished beaver was smashed out of shape, 
and our immaculate black suit was soiled beyond redemption, but 
we gained admittance into the Cathedral. Here was another frightful 
crush of crinoline. In the aisles, standing on the backs of the pews, 
on the steps of the altar, in the windows, crinoline squeezed itself, 
perspired, suffered and fainted, all from curiosity to see their fellow- 
creatures bonded. Everybody whispered and some talked aloud ; 
Miss James pushed her elbow into Miss Marshall’s ribs, while Mrs. 
Richards trod on, Miss Pettitoe’s delicate foot; Mr. White would 
hold his beaver in front of Miss Unadilla, and Miss Unadilla con- 
sidered Mr. White no gentleman. But there is a lengthened buzz, 
an extra move of fashionable fans, an elevation of opera glasses, and 
from the side door enters the bridal party. 


The Bride and Bridegroom, 


The bride’s mother, Mrs. Bartlett, and the bridegroom, Seiior 
Oviedo, entered first, then came the bride, leaning on the arm of 
her father, Captain Bartlett, and accompanied by her littie brother, 
Master W. 8S. Bartlett, then six bridesmaids and groomsmen two 
and two. Archbishop Hughes was already at the altar, accompanied 
by the Very Reverend Mr. Starrs and Rev. Mr. McNierny. The bride 
is nineteen years of age, tall and distingué, possesses a peculiar 
beauty, and would be pronounced by any one a fine-looking, hand- 
some person, and to those who have not seen her we can only 
say she is the exact counterpart of the Empress Eugenie, the same 
style of face, the same drooping of the eyelids, the spirituelle aspect 
of countenance, the same color and manner of wearing the hair. She 
was dressed not only royally but in the most exquisite manner. As 
we had the privilege of examining the trousseaw previous to the 
wedding, and also the privilege of sketching, we are enabled to des- 
cribe them thoroughly. The skirt of the dress was a fine, heavy 
white silk, over which was a superb double-tunic point Brussels lace 
dress, of the most magnificent pattern ever brought from Europe ; 
the lace dress alone costing five thousand dollars. From her head 
was suspended a veil of the same magnificent material, and which 
cost one thousand dollars. Her head was also decorated witha 
wreath formed of orange blossoms, white roses and lilies of the 
valley. In her ears she wore a pair of pearls of enormous value ; 
while around her neck was hung a quadruple row of pearls of match- 
less purity and size, to which was suspended a lover's knot, com- 
posed of pure diamonds. She also wore a costly brooch composed 
of the same precious jewels. It is needless to say that never in this 
country has there been seen a bride dressed in more royal robes 
than those of the bride of Thursday. 3 

Sefior Oviedo was dressed, as all groomsmen should be, in a black 
coat and pants, with an elegantly embroidered white satin vest ; the 
only ornament he wore was a solitaire diamond breastpin, of enor- 
mous value. 

The bridemaids, the Misses Bartlett, Stark, Parker, Yzquierdo, 
West and Howland—looked as charming and lovely as young girls 
beautifully dressed do look ; all wore dresses of white tarlatan with 
double skirts, trimmed with three or four rows of puffing ; two were 
dressed in pure white, two wore white and blue, and two cherry 
color and white. The groomsmen were groomsmen, and that is 
all we can say ; men are poor articles for adornment. 


The Ceremony. 


The Archbishop was splendidly robed ; he wore a violet cassock, 
cape and stole, while on his head was placed the golden mitre, 
studded with emeralds and rubies. 

The usual form of Catholic service was then gone through with, 
and was conducted with great solemnity. Mr. Bartlett during the 
ceremony was affected to tears, as also was his wife. After the 
ceremony the Archbishop delivered the following address : 

“The contract you have now entered into is for life : it can never 
be broken. ‘What God has joined let no man put asunder.’ Our 
Lord himself raised it to the dignity of a sacrament, and his church 
in all ages resisted every attempt to lessen the sanctity of the 
matrimonial contract. The Catholic Church has never granted 
divorces—never, never. You may have heard that she has done 80, 
but believe it not ; ’tis a mistake; she has never granted a divorce 
where marriage has been legitimately entered into, and she never 
will. For maintaining the inviolability of this sacrament the church 
lost England, and at the present moment she would lose a thousand 
Englands, or any other country, rather than loosen the bonds that 
bind society together. What would the condition of society be 
but for marriage? Society is made up of families, and to this sacra- 
ment the family relations are indebted for their sanctity, stability, 
decency and dignity. Marriage isno mere human contract, to be 
dissolved at the option of either party; it cannot be affected by 
prosperity or adversity, sickness or health, joy or sorrow; it lasts 
through life, and can only be broken by the summons that calls 
one or other from this world. It has its blessings, its privileges, 
and it has also its trials; but they will be borne together ; and 
with religion as your guide and polar star, they will conduce to 
your eternal interest and welfare.” 

After some further remarks the Archbishop alluded to the ease 
with which divorces were obtained, and their injurious effect on the 
morals of the community. The wisdom of the church of God, ob- 
served the Archbishop, was never more strikingly displayed than in 
her unwavering opposition to divorces. See the state of society to 
which a facility of obtaining them has led at the present time, 
when men can be found to advocate the total abrogation of mar- 
riage, or its dependence on the whim and caprice of the parties en- 
tering into it. After dwelling on this subject at some length, he 
referred to what is called a double marriage, that is, being married 
according to the Catholic and Protestant ritual. This, he said, was 
an impossibility ; they could not be half married in one place and 
half married in another. They should remember when they were 
— in that church no other ceremony was requisite—that was 





. 


The Archbishop then exhorted them on the duties of the married 
state, the mutual affection and forbearance they should exercise 
towards each other ; and, addressing the bridegroom, said he should 
bear in mind that this young lady had been surrounded in her own 
home with loving care and attention, and that it devolved upon him 
to supply the place of those affectionate relatives she had left. She 
will be the lady of your home, continued the Archbishop, and its 
ornament, and there is every human reason to suppose that the 
marriage this day solemnized will be fortunate and happy. 

The Bridal Presents. 

As we have been privileged to examine the various bridal gifts, 
and as they were not exhibited at the ceremony, we have no doubt a 
description will prove especially interesting to our lady readers. 
The two firms, Messrs. Ball, Black & Co., and Messrs. Tiffany & Co., 
supplied the jewellery, which is of enormous value. The jewels worn 
by the bride on the occasion of the wedding were furnished by 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co.; they were composed of the most perfect gems 
it was possible for them to collect, three pearls which are pendant to 
the necklace being of a purity of hue rarely known even in Europe. 

In the rich cadeau purchased by the wealthy Don for his bride 
are ornaments of all degrees of magnificence, and suited for every 
occasion. The watch, chatelain and charms, for instance, form a 
set essentially unique, the timepiece being a perfect blaze of 
diamonds set in Genevese blue enamel. The cost of this little regu- 
lator was hard upon one thousand dollars. Another item partica- 
larly worthy of the connoisseur’s study is a brooch, an elaborate 
maze of diamonds, with pendants of brilliants clustered around é 
ruby, which for size and perfection of color is perhaps unequalle 
on this side the water. The same house, copying the antique, fur- 
nished at a cost of indefinite thousands a blue enamelled Pompeian 
set of brooch and ear-rings—the brooch being very rare diamonds 
set in three horizontal medallions, with smaller medallions pendant 
by brilliant chains. The ear-ring is of one similar medallion. The 
work upon this is such as can be done by only one artificer in the 
United States, though the design is but a single specimen from the 
antique repertoire of Tiffany & Co. 

The artistic eye of the Don was also caught by a rare cameo pro- 
file of Medusa in oriental onyx, and the artist received an order to 
mount it. The work upon this setting is so exquisite as to be even 
more rare than the large diamonds which blaze in it. The brooch 
is a unique in respect of all its artistic beauties. 

The single ornament worn by the groom at the wedding and re- 
ception was a breastpin, the stone of which was furnished by Tiffany 
& Co.,at a cost of six thousand dollars. But afew weeks since the 
bride lost a single stone diamond ring worth more than one thousand 
dollars, furnished by the same house. 

Besides these, Signor Oviedo ordered the following sets of jewels 
of Ball, Black & Co., which were of surpassing magnificence and 
originality of style, consisting of diamond necklace, brooch, ear- 
rings and hairpins, with large emeralds and black pearl drops; a 
complete set of the same articles set with diamonds and rubies, 
with ruby pendants ; acomplete set of the same articles set with 
cameos and diamonds, of skilful workmanship ; a complete set of 
the same articles in coral; a complete set of the same articles in 
diamonds and purple pearls; another diamond set, consisting of 
two bracelets, necklace, brooches, hairpins mounted in emeralds, in 
the Moorish style ; a diamond ring costing one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars, another ring costing one thousand three hundred dol- 
lars (advertised as lost); a pair of diamond every day earrings, 
costing two thousand three hundred dollars; another sapphire and 
diamond ring, besides a great number of statues, statuettes, vases 
and bronzes. 

The diamond set furnished by Messrs. Ball, Black & Co., which we 
illustrate, is one of the five sets furnished by them—the remainder 

we shall illustrate in our next number. 

The diamond necklace—the centre represents a large cluster 
formed of arabesques, from which suspends gracefully a drop form- 
ing a pouch; the sides are a continuation of scrolls, embracing as it 
were two rivieres, which run into one near the end, and are studded 
above with small solitaires. 

The bracelet and brooch and hair ornaments are mounted in the 
same beautiful manner, the diamonds being so displayed that it is 
really bewildering to allow the eye to rest upon them for many 
minutes. 

The earrings consist of a pair of solitaires of the purest water, the 
size exactly as illustrated, with a pair of pear-shaped drops sus- 
pended. The whole of the workmanship is superb and elegantly 
rich. 

The Bridal Wardrobe. 

As a bridal trousseau is of supreme interest to all thedovely 
daughters of this land, and knowing that they see as much poetry 
in a description of dress as they do in the sweetest lines of Shelley, 
we have obtained for their especial edification a list of her ward- 
robe. A perusal of the same will send a thrill of horror to the 
hearts of young men who are about entering matrimony, while 
ladies will hail it as a happy incident, for they can thus draw a com- 
parison between their own extravagance and that of the present 
groom ; the comparison of expenditure will assist them greatly in 
obtaining their demands. The articles furnished by John N. Genin 
& Co. cost the enormous sum of thirteen thousand four hundred 
dollars—twelve of the pocket handkerchiefs costing six hundred 
dollars. The whole of the wardrobe is original in style, and com- 
manded the immense facilities of Mr. Genin’s establishment for three 
months, in order to complete it, he having a carte blanche for the 
whole. 

PATTERN DRESSES— 

One blue silk, ruffied to the waist. 

One green and white double skirt, trimmed with black lace. 

One _ blue silk chintz, flowers down the skirt, trimmed with deep fringe to 
match. 


One steel colored silk with purple velvet flowers, trimmed with wide bands of 
purple velyet, edged with biack lace; a surplus waist trimmed to match the 
ski 


rt. 
One Swiss dress, the skirt formed with clusters of ruffies and tucks; the waist 
to match. 
One white Swiss muslin dress, five flounces, edged with narrow Valenciennes 


One white Swiss dress skirt, with three flounces, three ruffies on each flounce, 
pink ribbon underneath. 

One Swiss dress, tucked to the waist. 

Six dresses of poplin, merino and Ottoman velvet. 

Eighteen street dresses, of rich, plain and-figured silks; double skirt and two 
flounces; also moire antique, made in the newest and most fashionable style. 

Twelve afterncon dresses, consisting of grenadines, organdies and tissue, all 
varied in styles of making. 

Twelve evening dresses, one pink embossed velvet, trimmed with the richest 
Point de Venice. 

One white silk tanique dress, skirt embroidered and trimmed with blond lace. 

One pearl-celored silk, double skirt, with bouquets of embossed velvet. 

Three white crape dresses, ornamented with bunches of raised flowers. 

Three white tulle dresses, with colored polka spots of floss silk, to be worn over 
white silk skirts. : 

Six dinner dresses; one white silk, embroidered with gold. 

One pink moire antique, very elegant side stripes. 

One blue silk, with lace flounees. 

One amber silk, with black lace tunique dress. 

One black moire antique, trimmed with velvet and lace. 

One white moire antique, with puffings of illusion, and the sleeves made in the 
Princess Clothilde style. 

Twelve muslin dresses, made with flounces and simple ruffles. 

Three riding habits, one of black Canton crape, trimmed with velvet buttons. 

One green merino. English style. 

One black cloth, trimmed with velvet. 

Twenty-four richly embroidered fine linen chemises, tucked and trimmed with 
Vaienciennes insertion and lace. 

Twelve chemises, embroidered only. 

Twelve c i lain. 

Twelve elegant Neinsook robes de nuit, embroidered and puffed: sleeves tight 
at the wrist, with gauntlet cuff. 

Twelve jaconet robes de nuit, tucked with Valenciennes insertion and Jace. 

Twelve cambric robes de nuit, ruffled. 


Six plain flannel skirts 


Twelve fine Nainsook skirts, tucked in various styles to the waist, intended to 
be worn under thin dresses. 





Twelve cambric skirte, with hem only. 

Twelve muslin skirts, with four flounces, to be worn under evening dresses. 

~ Zc skirts, made in the most elegant style, puffed with insertion tucked up 
e front. 

ys gg skirts, made with rows of medallions intertwined with Valenciennes 


Twelve pairs of corsets, covers to match robe skirts. 

Six pairs of corsets, of different shades of moire antique, richly embroidered. 

Six pairs of corsets, of French jean, richly embroidered. 

Six short robes de nuit, made very handsomely of fine linen cambric and Val- 
enciennes lace. 

Six short robes de nuit, embroidered and tucked. 

Twelve caps, made of fine muslin, embroidered. 

Twelve caps of French jaconet, trimmed with real lace. 

Six morning caps, made of medallions and lace. 

Six Swiss mull muslin morning robes, three embroidered with colored wool and 
three with puffings, and inserted with colored chenille velvet. 

colored lawn robes, with white embroidery. 

One white merino robe, with raised embroidery, lined with white poult de soie. 

Two fancy silk robes, trimmed with velvet ribbons. 

Six combing jackets, three of cambric muslin, two colored flannel scalloped 
and embroidered, one white merino trimmed. 

Three opera cloaks. 

a — merino double cape, elegantly embroidered and trimmed with rich 

assels. 

One white cashmere, trimmed with blue and white plaid plush. 

One grenadine, with ribbon quilling. 

Twenty-four pairs of varied colored satin slippers, richly embroidered. 

Twelve pairs of white satin and kid slippers, plain. 

Twelve pairs of white satin and kid slippers, trimmed witb ribbon. 

Six pairs of mouse embroidered slippers; one pair of kid India mouse, embroi- 
dered; one green and gray chenille, embroidered; one purple and black silk, 
—_ two pairs of brown Morocco plain French, ali made a la 

rque style. 

Six 8s of slippers, variedly embroidered in {various colors for the toilet. 

Twelve pairs of silk and satin Francais, dress habit and walking gaiters. 

Six pairs of walking and winter gaiters, dounle sole. 

Six street bonnets, made of the most recherché Swiss straws, trimmed with 
handsome ribbon. 

One opera bonnet, made of white lace and long fancy marabout feathers. 

One black and white royal velvet bonnet, trimmed with clusters of pink roses, 
intermingled with black velvet leaves. 

One bridal wreath, with clusters of white crushed roses, with a small wreath 
of orange blossoms across the head and a bouquet for the corsage to corre- 


spond. 
~ ~~ ream consisting of chenille, pearl and gold, and other rich ma- 
erials. 


Six sets of hairpins, of coral, turquoise, pearl and gold ornaments. 


Six brettel capes of white tulle, trimmed in various styles of tancy velvet, 
chenille and ribbon. 


sar Sa point appliqué cape, trimmed with puffings of illusion and 
ribbon. 


One dozen of French embroidered handkerchiefs, with initials richly embroi- 
dered in the corner. 

One dozen of real point lace handkerchiefs 

One dozen of guipure lace handkerchiefs. 

One dozen of pineapple handkerchiefs, embroidered and trimmed with lace. 

One dozen of fancy illusion sleeves for evening dresses, made flowing a la 
Favorita. 

Two dozen of glove tops to match sleeves. 

One pair of glove tops of Point d’Alencon, trimmed with orange blossoms. 

Six sets of fancy wristlets, made of velvet and laces, 


Six French parasols, made of the most magnificent embossed velvet and rick 
Chinoise carved nandles. 

Also, three coquette parasols, simple and elegant. 

Twelve pairs ot open-worked and embroidered China silk hose. 

Twenty-four pairs of plain silk hose, 

Twelve pairs of Balmoral hose. 

Twelve pairs of Paris thread hose, open-worked. 

Twelve pairs of Paris thread hose, plain. 

Twenty-four pairs of rich French embroidered elastics. 

Twelve pairs of China silk under vests. 

Twelve dozen of French kid gloves, of various colors. 

Twelve pairs of gauntlets, buckskin and kid. 

Twelve pairs of travelling gloves, gauntlet tops. 


The bridal dresses were furnished by A. T. Stewart & Co., and 
made up by Madame Darras ; the trousseau lace dress was the exact 
pattern of that used by the Princess Clothilde, at the selection of the 
Empress Eugenie, having been reproduced in Europe expressly for 
Mr. Stewart. The lace is point plat, point aiguille, Chantilly and Brus- 
sels, in fact, a combination of the most valuable lace: known. Among 
the articles furnished by Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. were two hand- 
kerchiefs, point d’Alengon lace, valued at $200 each. One Valen- 
ciennes worth $250, the richest ever imported. The total value of 
goods furnished by them was $28,000. In fact all the recherché of 
the trousseau, whether in laces, velvets, silks, shawls, robes, &c., 
&c., were furnished by A. T. Stewart & Co., who had a carte blanche 
as to cost,so that they produced of each article the most valuable 
which could be obtained ; nothing more need be said. 


The Collation. 


The splendid spread of edibles, placed with such exhaustless lib- 
erality before the guests at Captain Bartlett’s house, was pre- 
pared by the celebrated caterer, Jacob Day, of West Thirteenth 
street ; certainly nothing could have been more perfect in quality, 
or liberal in quantity. We understand there was a large reserve, 
which has been dispensed with a liberal hand by Mrs. Bartlett to 
those who can but rarely taste such delicacies. 


Conclusion. 


As a matrimonial festivity and ceremony, we believe that the late 
marriage surpasses everything of its character which has occurred 
in this city. The arrangements in every respect were of the most 
princely nature; the congregation of people, great as it was in 
numbers, was orderly and becoming ; and though it is computed 
there were fifteen hundred carriages outside of the Cathedral, yet 
the police regulations prevented disorder. The reception at the 
hovse was equally as imposing as at the Cathedral, Mr. Bartlett and 
his lady dispensing the hospitalities with unreserved cordiality and 
goodnature. Ina description of the dresses we neglected to men- 
tion that Mrs. Bartlett was almost as sumptuously dressed as the 
bride. After the crowd had left the house, and the groom and 
bride had departed on their journey, there was a pleasant party, 
who remained till a late hour in the evening. Marriage is defined 
by Byron as “the bloom or blight of all men’s happiness.” To 
woman it is the important era of her life, and upon it she perils her 
world of joys and hopes. We trust that the new wedded pair will 
not live to regret a union which has commenced with such auspi- 
cious splendor. 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


A Narrow Escape.—aA lady came near losing her life by a singular acci 
dent, in Louisville, while riding in a buggy. One end of a scarf, which she 
wore around her shoulders, blew off, and was caught in the spokes of one of 
the rapidly revolving wheels of the vehicle, and wound up in such a manner as 
to draw her neck down to the wheel, choking her severely. 


Chased by a Panther.—A few nights since, as Mr. Charles Beatty ani 
sister, of Armstrong township, Penn., were returning home from Shelocta, on 
horseback, they were chased by a panther, which, coming up with them near 
&@ run, sprang on the back of Mr. B.’s horse. The animal aay violently , 
and the “‘ varmint,’’ not able to retain his hold, fell, leaving in the 
horse’s back abundant evidence of the ferocity of the at As soon as freed 
from his aesailant, Mr. B. put spurs to his horse, and the girl d likewise, 
they were soon beyond reach of his panthership, who, however, still pursued 
them. 


The Staten Island Outrages.—Staten Island is becoming 
infamous for the outrages committed there. On the 7th a daring rob was 
committed at Vanderbilt's landing, on the road leading west to the interior of 
the island, and about half a mile distant from the village. Captain Jacob W. 
Cortelyou, an old Staten Islander, residing on Vanderbilt avenue, sbout one 
mile distant from the village, having been engaged during the day in makirg 
‘collections at various peints on Long Island, returned to this city, taking the 
six o’clock boat to Staten Island. While proceeding homeward on the road, 
and within balf a mile of his residence, at a point not much frequented at that 
hour (half-past seven o’clock), he met a party of four or five men of suspicious 
appearance, whom he passed without recognizing, not suspecting any danger 
After, however, pr ding a short dist. , he was felled to the ground by a 
heavy blow from behind, which he received on the back of his head, completely 
stunning him for the moment. Recovering his senses somewhat he found him- 
self in the hands of the party whom he had formerly met, who, after robbing 
him of about $1,000 in gold and ape together with a gold watch valued at $400, 
made goed their escape. In his efforts to resist the ruffians the captain re- 





ceived a severe stab in his left breast, and another in his thigh, which, how- 
ever, will not probably endanger his life. He succeeded in reaching home 
where he remains quite ili from the effects of the blow on his head and the 





Twelve cambric skirts, embroidered and tucked. 


stabs. No clue has yet been obtained to the highwaymen, but it is supposed 
that they have sought abelter-in this city. 
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Romance of Crime.—Twenty-five ago & woman, seduced by a farmer 
n Albany, gave birth to a little girl. e afterward went to Columbia county, 
and married a mechanic, while the farmer also wedded and In 
course of time, the girl came to this city as a servant, and a short time since 
married a young mason here. The farmer to town with produce, was 
attracted by the girl’s copeprase and led to a course of ing 
sulted in establishing the fact that she was his lost daughter. His wife had 
cever known of his criminal love, and he dared : 
ral months he wrapped the secret in his own till at last paternal affec- 
tion would no longer allow him to remain silent, 
to his daughter, told his wife all, who wisely forgave him, and consented to 
receive her as one of the family. The daughter is happy in the possession of 
father’s love, and will be joint heir of his property. 

Another Outrage.—Ad 
~ hyd place was attacked on the 28th ult., by a band of guerillas, who 
killed five citizens, broke the jail and freed all the prisoners. The most 
intense excitement and the Mexicans sent aid from Matamoras. 
The citizens of Brownsville had tamoras, 
the promises of the outlaws, that vag Ape not molest them any more. What 
a commentary on our Government. ‘e take possession of land tour thousand 
miles away, and leave one of our States at the mercy of Mexican bandits. 


Rather Funny.—a Mr. Asten last week brought an action against our 
old friend, Councilman Wild, for ten thousand dollars. It appears that the 
handsome Horatio, who is one of the best tempered men in the world, gave the 
aforesaid Asten a rowing at the corner of Prince street and Broadway. 
This happened on the 14th of June, 1858. In his fright the valorous Asten 
thought that Wild met him on that day on Broadway near Prince street, caught 
hold of him, kicked him, tore his clothes, and threatened to pitch him into an 
excavation near by, which was only prevented by the plaintiff’s calling upon 


the bystanders to protect him. 
that he did not strike the pune, 
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The defendant called witnesses to prove 
but when on the stand himself admitted having stopped him in the street an 
applied various epithets to him. The case was given tothe j after the 
arguments of counsel anda brief c! from the judge, who, after about fifteen 
minutes’ deliberation, returned a verdict for the plaintiff of $100. It is clear 
that men must not blow up one another in the highway. Why did not Shylock 
bring an action against Antonio ? 


A Brutal Father.-—A boy named William Welsh, aged fourteen years, 
wae arrested by Officer Brown of the Seeond Precinct, for stealing staves from 
the shop of E. C. Brower, corner of Front and Adams streets, Brooklyn.“ The 
lad was committed to the cells, and shortly after, as the officer was passing by 
the door of the cell, he saw him hanging by the neck from one of the bars of 
the cell door. Hastening to his assistance, he found the boy quite insensible, 
and in a few moments more life would have been extinct. Vigorous remedies 
were applied instantly, and consciousness soon restored, when the unfortunate 
youth stated that his father had turned him out of doors, and that being un- 
able to procure work, he had been tempted to steal from sheer necessity. His 
statement was made in so eafnest a manner as to conviction with it, and 
Justice Cornwell, in place of committing him to the ay, nee 
cent him to the House of Refuge. The boy was remarkably well p at the 
prospect, and promises to improve the opportunities that will be afforded him 
for learning a trade. There ought to bes law to punish parents who throw 
their children thus on the world to steal. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND, 


4A meeting had been held at Cork, Ireland, for the purpose of promoting the 
claims of Cork harbor as a naval and et station, and for making it a 
of call for transatlantic steamers. Hopes were held out of the Cunard Com- 
pany being induced to make Cork a port of call for their steamers. 

The Great Eastern remained at Portiand, and if she is removed from that port 
before going to Holyhead, the Directors are determined that she shall go to 
Southampton. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Moniieur contains the following pinconet: “Some foreign jour- 
nals have stated that the solution of the affairs of Italy would be impeded by 
the desire of the Emperor of the — to found a kingdom in Italy fora 
Prince of his house. These rumors dd not need refutation. To deprive them 
of all value, it suffices, without speaking of the engagements entered into at 
Villafranca, to bring to recollection the acts and the words of the Emperor Na- 
poleon before and since that epoch.’’ 

It is announced that ts of the Corps d’Armee under the 
command of Gen. Castellane, in the Lyons district, had received orders to hold 
themselves ready to march. 

Some of the French journals are incensed at the threat against the press 
lately contained in the Moniteur. The Siecle tests against the imputati 
of the official print that to claim the substitution of law for caprice is an ‘‘ ex- 
cess of discussion,’ and boldly claims the right of temperately demanding any 
changes in a law which it deems oppressive and unjust. It demands trial by 
jury for press offences, and also dais for journals the right of reporting the 
proceedings of the Legislature. ° 

Letters from the provinces in France confirm the reports of grand arma- 
ments at the various ports. The Government had purchased land at a high 
price on the coast, forthe purpose of erecting fortifications. At Boulogne a 
floating battery is to be constructed without sails, navigated by steam and 
armed with riffed guns. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post says that Austria was trying to 
contract a loan in London. 





ITALY. 


An official communication, in reference to Central Italy, was spoken of as 
having been forwarded by Sardinia to the Great Powers. 

The London Times Paris correspondent says: ‘‘ The latest and most accredited 
report respecting Italy is, that the Grand Duke of Tuscany will regain his 
throne, not by forcible means, but by an appeal to universal suffrage, accom- 

anied by the grant of a constitution and by a general amnesty; that the 
Duchess of Parma will have Modena, and that Parma will remain annexed to 
Piedmont. The warmest and most sanguine partisans have now given up hopes 
of being emancipated from Papal rule.’’ 

Another Paris correspondent says that the Duke of Modena is at the head of 
10,000 troops, backed by 5,000 more, under the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Kalbermatten has collected some 10,000 men, of whom about one-third are 
Croats, and the remainder Swiss, and he is gone to Keima, it is said, to organ- 
ize a plan of attack against Fanti’s army of Central Italy, now concentrated 
round Rimini, whilst the Archdukes would operate frem the North. Piedmont 
is also eagerly preparing for the fray. 

Later advices assert that Aquilla, in the Abruzzi, was in open revolt. 

Orders had been given to place Capua and other fortified places on a war 
footing. A movement of troops was taking place at Naples, and imporiant 
commands are said to have already been bestowed. 

Rumor says that the Pope contemplates abandoning Rome, and again taking 
refuge at Gaeta. 

Naples letters of the 27th state that 15,009 soldiers had been sent to the 
frontier, and that 10,000 more would follow. 


CHINA. 


There is no later news, but the Paris Pays furnishes the following in regard 
tothe movements of Mr. Ward, the American Minister : 

‘* The last news from Shanghai establishes beyond a doubt the arrival of Mr. 
Ward, the American Envoy, at Pekin. This diplomatist ascended the Ki- 
Tcheou-Yun-Ho, one of the b of the Peiho, accompanied by all the 
members of his Legation. 

“ arrived at Ning Ho-Fou, the American corvette which had brought Mr. 
Ward was retained in port. The members of the tion, under the eo 
of a mandarin, were placed in a huge bex, about five metres long by three 
broad, which was closed everywhere but above, so as to prevent those it con- 
tained from seeing the country. This box, or travelling chamber, provided 
with all things necessary to the comfort of the traveller, was placed on a raft, 
and taken first up the river, and then up the Imperial Canal, as far as the gate 
of the capital. it was placed on a - truck drawn by oxen, and in this 
way the Minister of the United States and the members of his Legation entered 
the town of Pekin. They were perfectly well treated by the Chinese, but were 
not allowed to eee anything. The truck was drawn into the courtyard of a 
large house, which was to be the residence of the American Envoys, but from 
which they were not to be allowed to go out. 

‘At the last dates they were awaiting their interview with the Emperor. 
They had not been allowed to have any communication with the outer world, 
but were allowed to send a dispatch to Mr. Fish, the American Consul at Shang- 
hai, informing him of their satety. 

‘* After the interview, the American Minister was to be reconducted to the 
fronticr in the same way in which he came.”’ 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


FRANCE. 

Shocking !—The Emperor of the French, who is rusticating in the Py- 
renees, lately purchased a hey beautiful mountain d The owner of the 
anim one hundred and fifty a for it. *‘ Five hundred oy said 
his Majesty, handing the money to the astonished peasant; “ bring the to 
my mousn” The most amusing part of the affair is that the man, who hed 
never seen the Emperor, 5 to him even without raising his hat. When he 
found out to whom he been speaking, he said, “‘ Oh, sire, pray excuse me 
for having called you monsieur.’’ 


A Dye that is not all a Dye.—A curious discovery in the article of 
costume has been recently made, of which it is as well to warn our ladies who 
require the aid of a little artificial hair—to wit, that either malicious- 
ness or want of # great dyer of hair in uced a material is affeet- 
ed by heat, so that the most beautiful black in the course of an evening is likely 
to turna fiery red. Fancy the awful effect of such an exposé of the artifices of 
beauty upon some unsuspecting fair one at a dinner-table, who was gradually 
undergoing tion, and was not clever enough to discover the gaze 
of bewilderment, t and astonishment of her neighbors. Ladies, beware | 





The Emperor’s Yacht.—Nautical men are enthusiastic in their admi- 
ration of the chef d’auvre of a yacht, the Emperor of the French’s Aigle. The 
engines are constructed u an entirely new principle, by the working of a 
fifteen centimetre lever; the engines may be seversed, and the course of the 

tant. Moreover, a newly-invented mechanical contri- 
test simplicity enables, in case of accident to the boilers, the 
valve to reject at the rate of the enormous quantity of six hundred cubic me- 
tres of water an The official report which conveys the assurance of the 
success of the iment, adds thereunto that of this success being proof 
sufficient of the great superiority of French naval machinery over that of 
every other nation. 


A Hard Case.—It is not very jong since a clever attempt was detected by 
the by ey of the officers of the octroi. A respectable-looking carriage, 
drawn by a pair of horses, used to go out at the Barriere de Fontainebleau every 
afternoon, containing one or two persons, and with a livery servant standing 
behind; after a drive of a couple of hours, the vehicle would return, about 
dusk, apparently in statu quo. The door was opened as usual, the question 
was asked in due form, and the party pursued their way unmolested. This 
went on for some time; at length, the perfect immobility of the foetman one 
day struck the searcher; he resolved to observe more closely, and the next day 
accordingly, after he had shut the carriage door, he called out to the coach- 
man, whose wont it was to whip up his horses and drive off at a rapid pace. 
**Halte la, cocher;”’ then, turning to the servant, he addressed him with: “Et 
Yous, mon brave, n’auriez yous, par hazard, rien a declarer?’’ No answer 
‘was returned, and not a whisker moved, when the officer thought it time to 
come to a closer personal acquantance with this supercilous and dignified offi- 
cial. His astonishment may be conceived when the supposed valet was dis- 
mounted, and proved to be a tin case, painted and dressed, and containing 
several dozen bottles of choice wine ! 


The Cap-Maker of Nantes.—A young girl “of considerable personal 
attractions,”” who, exhausted and breathless, with pallid cheek and tearful 
eye, totters up to her mother’s cottage with a beautiful baby in her arms, and 
exe , ** Bebold, mother, I have been guilty, but visit not my offence upon 
the head of this sweet innocent,’’ faints away as she lays the baby on her 
mother’s knee. The mother, an excellent woman, loves the baby at once for 
the daughter’s sake, and, al — poor to the last degree, accepts this new 
charge without a murmur, in order to save her child from disgrace and shame. 
The beautiful cap-maker comes to see it, and lavishes all a mother’s fondvess 
on the child, this curious comedy lasts for several months; when one fine 
day comes gendarmes to the cottage to claim the child, which had been stolen 
from its parents by the girl, and searched for in vain throughout the town of 
Nantes, with offers of | rewards for the recovery. The girl could give no 
other reason for the indalgence ot this singular whim, but “that the desire to 
have a little girl, and 9 the blessings of maternity,’ had taken such 
deep possession of her soul that she had sought the first opportunity of its 
gratification. The reason astonished the jury on her tria), but did not satisfy 
them, so the beautiful cap-maker was condemned to two years imprisonment. 


French Humbug and a Bogus Hero.—Some facts are now leaking 
out which strip the gilding from Louis Napoleon’s Generalship. An English 
officer who was with him at Solferino, denies that he had anything to do with 
the ordering of the battle, and gives this account of Solferino: 

‘«The Emperor took bis stand on a slight eminence, certainly within shot 
range, remarked my informant, if the Austrians hed been possessed of rifle 
cannon, of which they were not; but, he added, take it altogether, a most 
discreet hillock, that seemingly was conscious of the load of responsibility 
awarded to it by serving as a momentary dwelling to the precious personage of 
the Cesar of France, for not a truant ball harmed its sloping sides. This, you 
will remember, is in strict accordance with the words of the official bulletin in 
the Moni‘eur, namely, that ‘Providence so evidently protected Napoleon III. 
that no one within a hundred yards of him was hurt.’ Well, what next passed 
was this. The battle commenced, continued, raged on, but very little of the 
promised powder was smelt, and the Imperial participation in the various in- 
cidents of the day was confined to acquiescence in the several details brought in 
from moment to moment by aides-de camp. One rode up, saying, ‘Sire, Gen- 
eral So-and So’s -—- (or division, as the case might be) bas suffered, and it 
has been judged rig’ t to call such regiments in support of it.’ The answer 
was a dull nod, a dull! look, ana the words, ‘ O’est bien!’ drawled out in a dull 
tone; then another aide-de-camp would arrive, and announce that some par- 
ticular movement had been thought advisable, and to all this the ‘silent man’ 
ofthe Fimes invariably responded ‘ C'est bien !’ and thus he conceived, directed, 
planned and fought the battle of Solferino.”’ 


ITALY. 


More Private Letters.—The Italian Princes are very unfortunate. They 
have all of them been abusing Louis Napoleon in their private letters, and lo ! 
they are published. A letter from Florence, treating of the revelations made 
in the letters left behind her by the Duchess of Parma, says that the corre- 
spondence was with the Emperor of Austria and the Legitimist chiefs in Paris. 
In the letters addressed to the Emperor of Austria by the Duchess, subsequent 
to the declaration of neutrality, the Emperor was acquainted with all the 
movements of the Sardinian army, and the most advantageous plan of attack. 
The Emperor is urgéd to act energetically before the French are in Italy, and 
to come to the succor of the Italian Dukes, “ his allies and the only supporters 
of the Austrian dominion in the Peninsula.”’ ‘‘ The safety of Austria,’’ adds 
the Duchess, ‘is in the promptitude of its operations. If it waits, it is lost in 
Italy, together with its allies.’’ In the letters to her correspondents in Paris, 
the person of the Emperor Napoleon did not escape, the Duchess giving him 
the titles of ‘‘ ogre,’’ and ‘‘ the greatest Tartuffe of modern times.’’ 


Strange Report.—tThe following startling announcement appears in the 
editorial correspondence of the Courrier ds Etats Unis: ‘‘ Pius 1X. has aban- 
doned the project of interfering by force of arms in the affairs of the Legations, 
but in revenge, he has manifested afresh, and more energetically than ever, the 
intention of abandoning Rome, and accepting the asylum offered to him in the 
Balearic Isles by °? 

This is not the first time that the idea of the Pope’s retiring to Minorca has 
been broached. A formal offer of an asylum in Spain was made to his Holi- 
ness, so far back as 1848, by the Queen of that country, and it has recurred in 
every subsequent phase of Roman troubles. The timid Mastai Ferretti has 
ever looked to foreign bayonets for protection from his own subjects, and it 
would not surprise us to Loar that he had at last and for ever quit ted the soi 
of revolutionary Italy. 














Personal. 


Senator Dove as has recently had born an heiress to his estates, 
who has been christened Ellen. ‘ Mother and child, &c.” 


CHARLOTTE CusHMAN and the sculptress, Miss Stebbins, have left 
Paris for Rome. The latter lady has received some very handsome 
orders from art amateurs in this country and in England. 


Mr. Sumner is taking sea-baths near Havre. 


Tue only missionary we ever heard of with an appropriate name 
is Mr. John Goforth, of Pennsylvania. 


Senator Sewarp has set out for Egypt. The unhealthiness of the 
season will make the expedition a dangerous one, but he will, at all 
events, escape the throng of tourists with which the continent is 
now overrun. 

“ WELL, judge,” said an old farmer who met Daniel S. Dickinson 
after his return from Syracuse, “ you had a terrible time down there. 
Why, I heard they knocked your brains out!’ ‘“ No, they haven't,” 
said Dick ; “ if 1’d had any brains I shouldn’t have gone there.” 

“Wuatisinaname?’ One of the candidates for county officers 
in La Salle county, Illinois, is Wait, and another Waitmore. 

Dr. Jewett has left with The Boston Traveller an ounce or two 
of fine starch, extracted from only eight horse-chestnuts, picked up 
in the street. The experiment shows this nut to be so abundant in 
starch that it may readily be turned to valuable account. 


A pousTFUL point in history has lately been cleared up. The 
King of Sweden has had opened in his presence the sarcophagus of 
King Charles XII., and an examination of the corpse proved that 
Charles was killed by a ball which entered his left temple and 


came out at his right. As the king was killed before the fortress 
of Frederickstadt which he was besieging, and found lying dead on 
his left side, the supposition, held up to this day, that he was as- 
sassinated, is no longer tenable. 


“‘ THERE is two ways of doing it,” said Pat to himself, as-he stood 
musing and waiting for a job on the State street corner. “If I save 
me four thousand dollars, I must lay up two hundred dollars a year 
for twenty years, or I can put away twenty dollars a year for two 
hundred years. Now whieh way will I do it?” 


Mayor Mayo, of Richmond, Va., has hit upon a plan to keep the 
“ guardians of the night” awake. He offers a premium of ten dol- 
lars for every officer's baton presented in the morning, and which 
can be shown to have been taken while its owner was asleep. 


A FEw years since the wife of the then American Minister to Eng- 
land received from a friend in New England a box of autumnal 
leaves, selected for their beauty and their variety of tints. The lady 
wore them as ornaments, and they attracted much attention, and 
were greatly admired by the English people. Since then, these 
leaves have been in demand there, and every autumn packages of 
them are sent over in the steamer, and flash their beauty in the high 
circles of London. 


Mrs. Jones,” said a gentleman, one day last summer, when rail- 
road accidents were so numerous, to a lady whose husband was a 
brakesman, ‘‘ Mrs. Jones, do you not feel worried about Mr. Jones 
while he is on the cars, in view of the many accidents that are now 
daily occurring?” ‘‘ W-e-l-1 n-o—not at all,’ replied the contented 
lady, “‘ for, d’ye see, if he is killed I know I shall be paid for it, be- 





cause Mr. Williams got forty dollars for his cow that was run over 
by the cars a few days since !” 


Mr. Frank B. Goopricn, son of “ Peter Parley,” and the erewhile 
“Dick Tinto,"sef the New York Jimes, was married last Thursday, 
to Miss Ella Schmidt, eldest daughter of the late Dr. J. W. Schmidt 
of this city. 

Tue New York correspondent of The Charleston Courier gives 
this notice of “‘ Peter Parley :” 

“Tsaw the venerable Peter Parley Goodrich in Wall street to 
day, leaning on the arm of his son,‘ Dick Tinto’ Goodrich. The 
old man is fading and failing fast. He wore his spectacles, and had 
a handkerchief around his throat. His step was unsteady, and I was 
satisfied that the popular author who had delighted so many hearts 
and homes, and given to the schools so many pleasant and useful 
books, cannot long remain among us. It is very rarely nowadays 
that the old man leaves his quiet home in Connecticut to make a 
visit to New York.”’ 


Ir our readers are disposed to believe the following story, “ it’s of 
no consequence,” as little Toots used to say : 

In the late fall or early winter of 1841, an elderly gentleman was 
overthrown in a sleigh, au thrown out with some violence, striking 
upon one of his shoulders, the side of his neck and head. He was 
not much injured, but when he was raised up it was found that his 
head was evidently rotated one-quarter round, so that his face 
looked directly over his opposite shoulder. There was no pressure 
upon the spine, and no inconvenience to breathing or swallowing, 
except what arose from the twisted condition of the organs. A 
physician saw him, and made some gentle manifestations, not daring 
to exert much force from fear of a sudden and fatal result. Several 
days passed, the old gentleman remaining quite comfortable. One 
morning, in attempting to rise from his bed (to do which he was 
obliged to lift his head with his hands), as he lifted, with a sharp 
snap the head flew round into its usual position, and the family were 
astonished to see him walk into the breakfast-room, apparently as 
right as before the accident. Nor was any subsequent inconveni- 
ence experienced save a slight stiffness for a few days. 


WE have lately tried Speer’s Wine of Elder, at his place in Passaic, 
N.J. This isa pure article from the juice of the elderberry, pre- 
pared and fermented by a new process, without the addition of an 
spirit. It is one of the most comforting cordials we have tasted, 
and is especially good for those who object on principle to stimu- 
lants, as it has all the properties of warmth and energy which 
occasionally render a resort to them absolutely medicinal. Each 
vintage must lay four years before put in market. This summer 
being the first season he has commenced to introduce his Wine to 
the public, of course the oldest comes first. His success is remark- 
able, as itis being ordered by families, merchants and druggists, 
not only from all parts of this country, but from South America, 
England and even the wine districts of France. 


A ReMARKABLE Curk or Dearness.—The following we copy from 
the New Jersey Herald, Newton, in reference to a very extraordi- 
nary cure of deafness effected by Dr. Lighthill, No. 27 Bond street, 
in this city : 

“ By invitation we were present to witness an operation for the 
cure of deafness. The patient was an old gentleman, named Isaac 
Williams, who lived near Pappakating meeting-house, in this county, 
and will be seventy-one years old—as he stated to us—next February. 
He had been afflicted for a long series of years, and was so deaf 
that he had not attempted to hold conversation with any one, and 
could not hear a sound. It was found necessary, previous to the 
operation, to commit to paper any question or communication ad- 
dressed to him. We talked with him after the operation, and found 
that he could hear and understand every word we said, although we 
talked very little louder than we should have done to any one whom 
we did not suspect of being in the least affected with deafness. The 
old gentleman seemed almost beside himself at the success of the 
experiment, and seemed at a loss how to express sufficient gratitude 
to the doctor.” 








Obituary. 

Tue Charleston papers notice the death of General Cruickshank, 
on the 6th inst., at Baltimore. General Cruickshank was a man of 
public note, and was twice elected to the Legislature of South 
Carolina. 

From the same source we also learn the death of T. Bennett 
Lucas, the proprietor for many years of the West Point Mills. 

Captain Nathan Cobb, formerly of this city, and lately of Tarry- 
town, died at St. Augustine, Florida, after a lingering illness. Cap- 
tain Cobb embraced a seafaring life at an early age, and in course of 
time became one of the most successful of shipmasters, accumu- 
lating a very considerable fortune. His last voyage as commander 
of a ship was twenty-eight years ago,in the Columbus. It wassoon 
after this that he united with Messrs. Goodhue & Co. and Charles H. 
Marshall in the purchase of the old packet line from the original 
owners (Isaac Wright & Son), and since that time the line has been 
in very successful operation. This was the first regular line of 
packets ever established between New York and a foreign port, and 
since its establishment, some forty years ago, it has never deviated 
from its regular days of sailing—the Ist and 16th of every month. 
Captain Cobb was celebrated for his liberality, and an appeal to his 
benevolence was never in vain. At his own expense he built a hand- 
some school at Tarrytown, which he afterwards presented to the 
town. The land through which the Croton aqueduct passes at that 
place was also given by him. His death is acutely felt by a large 
circle of acquaintances. 








YACHTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Some spirited members of the New York Yacht Club, not content with the ordi- 
nary regattas of the reason, determised to take advantage of the beautiful 
Indian summer weather, and get up an impromptu sweepstakes with $50 en- 
trance, which accordingly came off on the 7th instant. 

The yachts entered were the Favorite, the Zinga and the Gipsey, and the 
course decided upon was about thirty-eight miles, from City Island around 
Eaton Neck. 

A fresh breeze blew from the north-west, and rapidly increased until it 
blew half a gale, rendering the race somewhat more excitiog than usual. So 
high was the sea, that the Zinga was swept fore and aft three several times. 
The Favorita was a‘ one time standing well in the race, but after running about 
ten miles it was found that, owing to the great strain, the rudder was opening, 
and she was accordingly put about, leaving the race tothe Gipsey. The Zinga 
was about half an hour bebind the Gipsey. 








THE SPORTING WORLD. 


Tue match between Sayers and Brettle for the championship of England had 
come off, end Sayers was declared the victor, after a seventeen minutes’ con- 
test. The reason is said to be that Brettle dislocated his shoulder in the sey- 
enth round. 

A Ficut came off in Canada on the 6th instant between Price of Boston and 
Australian Kelly, terminating in the defeat of the latter. 

Tue match between Heenan, the Benicia Boy, and Sayers, the English cham- 
pion, is now settled to come off, the money to secure the meeting being 
posted. 

Morrissry and Heenan are to meet again after the latter has encountered 
Sayers. It appears that Morrissey, in a t of excit t, said he would 
fight Heenan for $10,000; and this being reported to the Benicia Boy, the chal- 
lenge was accepted. The two men accidentally met in the Park on the 11th 
inst., when Morrissey tried to get Heenan to fight on the spot for $200, or no- 
thing; but Heenan kept cool, and the men were separated by their friends. 











THE BATTLE OF THE PEIHO. 


Tue engraving of the attack by the Allied forces of France and Eng- 
land on the Chinese fortifications at the mouth of the Peiho so fully 
explains itself, that it is unnecessary for us to give anything more 
than the losses. 

This, on the part of the English, was three boats sunk, ninety men 
killed, including officers, and upwards of three hundred wounded. 

As well as can be ascertained, the Chinese suffered severely, the 
killed and wounded amounting to over a thousand. 

The French loss was trifling. 
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Wuar proof have we that there was sewing in the time of David? 
Because he was hemmed in on every side. 
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13. Lee 
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10. Opossum. 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD UNLUCKY HOUSE. 
PRELUDE. 
The House as it was and is. 


As it is not necessary for us to state where our house really stood, 
we shall not take the trouble todo so. Localities are matters of 
only minor importance, except in afew cases. In the present — 
which does not come within the category—the scene of action might 
have been anywhere, judged from the common feelings and pas- 
sions evoked ; at the same time, should any reader be anxious to 
know where we desire him to suppose he has been conveyed on the 
wings of fancy for awhile, he need merely study a few of the neces- 
sary details thrown in, to rest perfectly satisfied on that point. We 
shall be as little precise relative to date, and just for the same rea- 
sons ; our characters and incidents might have belonged to any 
age out of ten given at random, while that which they illustrated 
will, by indirect evidence at least, be as patent to the reader as we 
have already said the locality of our house, if sought for, is sure 
to be. 

In its present condition, the building shows marks of considerable 
age, but greater decay. The house itself consists of a centre and 
two wings, and is built of a hard stone, in color somewhat of a sea- 
green. It has a high roof of copper plates, rising abruptly from a 
foliated cornice, and pierced at re- 
gular intervals for windows. The 
lower stories show a profusion of 
windows heavily framed, and divid- 
ing the centre into a ceuple of equal 
parts is the majestic door, perched 
on the top of a dozen steps, counted 
from opposite points, and guarded 
as it were by an iron railing, meet- 
ing on a mighty slab or series of 
smaller slabs of marble of diamond 
formation, picked out in black and 
white. Above the door, and pro- 
jecting from the stone work, we 
notice one of those eaves or cano- 
pies so peculiar to old mansions. 
It is done in wood and carved elab- 
orately, the design being an ar- 
morial shield and various fruits and 
flowers ; the centre and the wings 
are all gable-ended, and a circular 
path leads from the gate in front to 
the principal entrance. It may be 
difficult to trace this path, because 
the grounds are overgrown by 
weeds; but there it is, and the 
gates themselves, a massive com- 
bination of iron hung on hinges that 
have not creaked for many years, 
and owning as their support two 
square blocks of stone, ornamented 
at the top by a huge pineapple, 
wrought in the same material. 
From these blocks a circular wall 
runs right and left, enclosing the 
wings, in fact the entire house, and 
to a greater extent in the rear 
than in the front. In the former, 
some outbuildings are comprised, 
all equally dilapidated in appear- 
ance with the parts we have alpeady 
described. We may add that the 
house stands on the outskirts of a 
large city, and is uninhabited. Why 
the latter, the reader will discover 
in good season. 

Bat the time had been when the 
house had been flush of company 
enough, when its grounds were 
trimly kept, its stately halls were 
well furnished ; a time when music 
and revelry reigned there, gay 
equipages set down and took up 
their company, and beautiful ladies 
and gallant gentlemen adorned it 
with their presence. That was a 
long time ago, however, and in the 
interval the house had known 
many changes—all like the changes 
in the life of a luckless man—down- 
ward. 

Ceasing to be the resort of the 
rich, the happy and the beautiful, 
ceasing even to be the home of 
those whose name it bore, our house 
had a long rest and an evil repute. 
Stripped of its most splendid fur- 
nishings it was locked up, to be 
for awhile the palace of the spider 
and the moth ; the gay equipages, 
the noble stud of horses were seen 
no more, nor the merry-hearted 
retinue who had lived on the fat of 
the land and realised the utmost 
happiness compatible with their 
condition. 

The bad name of the house was 
principally attributable to the gos- 
sip’s tale. It was haunted! So it 
was said, and so believed; not 
haunted by one ghost alone, but by 
many, and more unfortunate yet, 
by ghosts of the two sexes and of 
all ages. Question a denizen of the 
neighborhood and his answers and 
explanations would have regard to 
a gentleman ghost, venerable in 
aspect, and lacking the power of 
speech, apparently very anxious 
to impress upon the minds of those 
he honored with an interview the 
existence of some dread secret, 
which it would be best for them 
to unravel through the agency of 
his motions, though to do that was 
of course out of the question. Then 
urge inquiry to another, and he 
would be as fluent touching the 
merits of a younger ghost, like the 
first, a gentleman, but who did not 
seem at all flurried by the desire 
to reveal anything to others, or to 
have anything revealed to himself, 
and who, moreover, suffered no 
doubt to remain on the minds of 
the living as to the particular man- 
ner in which he had been “ taken off,’ the left breast of his out- 
ward garment being stained with blood! Probably a third in- 
formant would be more poetical, his ‘spirit’ being that of a 
beauteous young lady with golden hair and blue eyes, and dressed 
all in white muslin. Then the noises that were heard to issue from 
the house! They were terrible; mingling groans, imprecations, 
the clanking of chains and the clashing of swords! 

The effect of these conflicting reports was the common one. “ Give 
a dog a bad name and you may hang him,” says the old adage, and 
** scandalize a house,” it might have added, “‘ and youruinit.’’ Thus 
the house of which it is our duty t- speak was ruined. so far as its 
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proper occupancy or disposal to liberal tenants was concerned. One 


generation saw it uninhabited quite, and the succeeding had gone 
far on to the half-way toll ere the big gates in front were unlocked, 
or the cobwebs had been swept from the rooms they had so long 
encumbered and disfigured. 

The house was opened as a tavern, for which it was admirably 


suited in every respect, from its size and from its situation among | 
| it had undergone prior to its change into a tavern had tended to a 


the number. Those were times when stage coaches were in fashion, 


and as the house itself stood in the suburb of a metropolitan city, 


and on the road to many a populous and fashionable place, the in- 
ference—which several persons, spite the ghost stories, drew on the 
occasion—that from such a consjderation alone, prosperity would 
await on the new landlord, could not be deemed unreasonable. The 


work of renovating and altering was busily plied, the férmer con- 
sisting of repainting, refurnishing and reglazing, the latter in adding 
a magnificent bar-room on the ground floor. In the cellars how 
many pipes of good wine and barrels of beer were stowed, in the 
buttery what supplies of hams and bacon, or in the stables how many 
horses of the best breed took up their quarters for a time. it is not 
for us to determine. One thing, however, we can declare, it is, that 
all the arrangements were on the most liberal scarle. The house, 
now a tavern and hostelry, received an appropriate name, the which 
was farther made known to the curious by a sign of gigantic dimen- 
sions and of the most gaudy colors imaginable. 

In these respects the house was happy enough, but happier in its 
domestic staff, and happiest of all in its landlord and landlady ! Of 
some people we have heard it said, they have been made for their 
places; of some places, they seem to have been provided for parti- 
cular occupants. Now, with respectto the worthy pair who were 
the chief officiators at our house, under its new conditions, it would 
have been difficult to decide on which side the adaptability prepon- 
derated—whether Mr. and Mrs. Boniface were more fitted for their 

lace than was their — for them. Be this as it may, everybody 
or miles round prophesied a golden future for the pair, and con- 
gratulations came in upon them thick as the leaves in June—only 


added a very significant testimony to the history of the place. One 
more significant still might have been read in the rear, where the 
stables and the out-houses, doorless and dropping to decay, would 
have demonstrated to the dullest comprehension how useless all at- 
tempts had been to sustain even the character of a tavernina 
house once the home of a magnate of the land. 

The last phase of our house, prior to its descent into utter and 
lasting solitude, we have to describe. For little more than a nomi- 
nal rent, some hungry speculator got hold of it, under the delusion 
that he would be able to enrich himself by means of letting out the 
building in small tenements. Very soon he had plenty of applicants 
about him, people entirely strange to the city, or those who came 
from distant parts of it. Some twenty-five families of these might 
have been accommodated beneath the old roof, and thought them- 
selves very lucky in the acquirement of shelter on easy terms; the 
needy speculator having been obliged to bring his demands for rent 
quite low, conscious as he was all the while of the mysteries hedg- 
ing about the premises, although the tenants were not, as yet. 

n the interval,the house was the scene of events that must neces- 
sarily take place in all barrack buildings not under barrack discip- 
line. Noise, inebriety and squalor reigned conjointly. On the first 
floor, it might be the virago who beat her children instead of send- 








to be belied by Time, who, thon:h the mst matter of fact fellow in 
the world, is yet the keenest satirist; confounding as he does with 
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his one brief guffaw all the wisdom of this world. Alas! for Boni- 
face and his spouse--they, like magnates of more extended sway, 
had entered on their course, with all things shining before them 
only, however, to realize, as too many had already realized, and as 
too many will yet have to realize—that it is not always tue swiftest 
who wius the race, nor the strongest who comes victorious from the 
battle. Speaking by the card, it was the spirits (positive) fur- 
nished by our landlord at the house that ought to have made his 
fortune; but speaking allegorically, it was the spirits (disembodied) 
said still to linger there that made hima bankrupt and almost a 
| suicide. It would not do. Strangers, catching faint rumors of ghost 
lore, became suspicious—anon, really alarmed. The old voices 
| were heard once more in the house, and soon the house itself lapsed 
| into the olden solitude. 


| Another generation lived and died—another, too, was*born, and 
had reduced its appointed three score and ten to some thirty-five 
Meanwhile, our house had remained closed up; looking older every 


year,and more melancholy and desolate every month. The alterations 


vagabond appearance, which, spite of neglect, it had never hereto- 
fore presented. The old sign, broken from one of its supports, and 
suspended angleways, at the mercy of wind or rain, might have been 
taken for the escutcheon of the dead publican and his ruined for- | 
tunes. At the same time, the entire demolition of the bar windows © 


ing them to school; on the second, the journeyman shoemaker, who 
came home thrice in the week deeply intoxicated; on the third, the 
tailor, who seldom went abroad, 
* and was always in a condition of 
muddle, and so on, from the base- 
ment upward, counting people of 
various ages as well as occupa- 
tions. No day passed without 
bringing along with it the noise, 
the inebriety, the squalor already 
mentioned, and no week without 
adding to or taking from the ag- 
gregate of inhabitants, in the birth 
of the infant or the death of the 
adult. 

All this was the rule for a long 
time. Then the departures (not 
through death) became more fre- 
quent. The old traditions of the 
house were revived, eagerly list- 
ened to, and confirmed by the ig- 
norance (which is always super- 
stitious) ofthe inhabitants. They, 
like their more decent predeces- 
sors, could remember hearing 
strange noises; and now, what 
several of the women had thought 
to be dreams at the time, were 
accounted for. Surely, it had 
been ghosts and spirits they had 
seen and spoken to! 

The effects were no long time in 
developing themselves ; and once 
again, and for ever, the house re 
turned to solitude. 

But our story has to do with it 
in its better days. 





PART THE FIRST.—THE BROTHERS. 
Ar the date and in the place we 
have said we do not caro to par- 
ticularise, a family of the name of 
Neville lived and flourished. The 
parents were on the verge of old 
age, and the children, in all, count- 
ed four persons, two sons and two 
daughters, the former being the 
youngest and twins. The rank 
and riches of this family caused 
alliances with it to be sought with 
some anxiety—already had the 
daughters been disposed of, as it 
is said. The sons were in their 
twenty-second year, and ere long, 
it was surmised by those who too 

interest in such affairs, would be 
married too. The elder Neville 
was an immensely rich man, apart 
from the family estates he held in 
entail, which would, of course, 
descend to the eldest of the twins 
at the father’sdeath. The priority 
of birth dated only a few minutes, 
nevertheless, it was sufficient ina 
land recognizing the law of pri- 
mogeniture to constitute heirship. 

The brothers were named Wi- 
liam and Hastings, respectively ; 
were noble specimens of human- 
ity, both physically and mentally, 
and more deeply attached to each 
other than it is usual to find men 
even of their close consanguinity 
tobe. Contemplating the brothers 
at the time we introduce them to 
the reader, this attachment might 
have been accounted for by the 
ordinary observer, from the fact 
of Hastings having rescued Wil- 
liam from drowning, while exer- 
cising at his favorite pastime, 
swimming. The exploit had been 
no easy one, the current having 
set in rapidly, under the influence 
of a sudden squall, and the shore 
presenting many juttings of rock. 
*robably enough, this act of res- 
cue might have added something 
to the affection in maturer years, 
although it certainly had little to 
do in rendering that affection ‘of 
the uncommon character it was, 
for the feeling had been the spon- 
taneous instinct of their childhood. 

One positive or tangible result, 
however, awaited on the circum- 
stance. It was unspoken at the 
time, but none the less sure or firm 
for that. For awhile the breast of 
William was its sole a ° 
In ripe season it would be di- 
vulged; to bear bright fruit, we 
might rest assured, were good 
deeds always self-rewarding. 

We have mentioned, incidentally, 
the wealth of the elder Neville, 
apart from the entailed domain, 

which, at his death, would devolve on his son William. It was 
through this amplitude of possession, that what otherwise might 
| have grown into a domestic unhappiness, was dismissed as a matter 
| of no congequence—the sole heirship of William to the broad lands 
| attached to Neville House. Let him enter on these undisputed 
| master as soon as he might, he would not be very much richer than 
| his brother Hastings. 
| Not far from the grand old house of the Nevilles dwelt a family 
called Holton. It held a position similar to that of the Nevilles. 

The two were acquainted intimately, and were also related, several 
intermarriages having taking place between their ancestors. The 
Holtons were not so numerous as the Nevilles, counting only four 
persons—the father, the mother, a son and a daughter. Maud was 


| the latter’s name, the name that already had been pledged a 


thousand times on those festive occasions when gallant gentlemen 


| meet together—the name that, if rumor could be credited, would 


some day be conjoined with a very high rank in the land, 

At this stage of our history, we may, perhaps, be permitted to 
say something respecting the tempers and dispositions of the 
brothers Neville. William, the elder-born, seemed quieter and less 
easily betrayed into the exhibition of acute feeling than Hastings. 
He was more studious, being content to acquire by close applica- 
tion what the other probably thought he could acquire by intuition. 
Less subject, also, than Hastings to a quick alternation of feeling, 
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and never showing the signs of such deep depression or extrava- 
gant elevation as were common in the younger. 

To make short work of what others might linger too long over, 
this Maud Holton became the wife of Hastings Neville. She was 
indeed a lovely girl, of the same age as her husband, and good and 
gracious, if the testimony of those whose report was unbought 
could be relied on. 

Never had the old house been the scene of more brilliant festivities 
than those which honored this marriage, and never had the little 
world of which Neville Hail was the centre been more alive and 
cheerful. For night after night these heavily-framed windows, 
under the foliated cornice, had reflected the richest of all illumina- 
tions; for night after night had those spacious saloons been rife with 
music and perfume, and presented the happiest faces and the most 
graceful forms. But on one night (the gayest and the brightest) he 
who ought to have been a more constant sharer in the bridal re- 
joicings was a wanderer on the grounds belonging to the paternal 
mansion, insensible, it seemed, to the melody, by distance chastened, 
and to the light that came chequered to him through the thick foliage. 

But he did not continue a wanderer long, for, meeting with 
another, whom probably he had expected, William Neville came to 
apause. Then it was a friendly salutation, and then the business 
the two men had met to determine was opened. 

We take up the conversation some time after it had commenced : 

“And when do you propose to depart?” asked William Neville 
of the stranger, a bluff, good-natured man of middle age, whom 
anybody would have concluded to be a sailor. 

“In about a month,” was the reply. 

“Tis well,” ejaculated Neville, half aside. ‘ And the voyage— 
how long do you suppose that will take ?” 

“(With fair wind and weather, some three months; without those 
advantages, perhaps twice the time, or——” 

“TI know your meaning,” interrupted William. “ Well, be it so, 
if so ordained.’ Then, again turning to his companion, he resumed, 
“‘ And the climate—that you tell me is fine, and the chances of a 
man’s enriching himself abundant ?” 

“ Fine and abundant, just as you observe,” returned the stranger. 
“Men landed there without a shilling have acquired ample means 
in a short time, while those who have brought a little wealth have 
built up what, without exaggeration, I may call a = of gold. And 
then for one like yourself, unoccupied here (and the stranger good- 
humoredly tapped Neville on the breast), what chances of a beau- 
tiful wife, or many wives, for in our Dorado men do not tie them- 
selves for life to a single petticoat.” 

“Well, I will join you at the right time and Bete There” 
(handing the new comer a well-filled orgs ‘that will be equivalent 
for the passage and proper outfit—both you will be able to look 
to. And now, good night. You will return to the city, of course; 
I must hasten back to the place where those lights stream and that 
music floats to us. Pardon my seeming lack of hospitality. Were 
we not in a state of revel yonder, you should receive a better wel- 
come and rest for the night.” 

“ Aye, I noticed the gay aspect of the old place,” said the sailor- 
looking man, “ and the stir all about here. Ishould have sought 
the reason had I not been in haste to see you, and through a slight 
miscalculation somewhat beyond my time. However, you can in- 
form me what great event has cailed for all these lights, this music 
and this general gaiety.”’ 

“My brother’s wedding,” replied William Neville; and something 
like a shadow seemed to cross his brow. “ Hastings was married 
this day to Maud Holton, our neighbor’s daughter.” 

“Oh, I remember her,” was the sailor’s remark. “ She is a rich 
young lady?” 

“ Tolerably so,” replied Neville, carelessly. 

“ Beautiful ?” 

“Very,” was the response, given much more heartily. ‘ Very, 
very beautiful, and as good as beautiful.” 

“Then I wish your brother and his bride all joy,” exclaimed Wil- 
liam’s friend, lifting his hat from his head with native grace. 

“ And so dol,” joined in Neville, “from the very bottom of my 
heart.” 

So, the stranger said, he should think William did from his tone 
and look, and so we should have thought had we stood by and 
noticed him at the moment. 

“Well, you will be missed yonder,” urged the visitor. . “I will 
detain you no longer. Good night.” 

“Good night;” and the two men shook hands and separated. 





It was a good custom of the time and place we write of for the 
rich to afford shelter to the old, the poor and the afflicted who had 
grown up around them, and to admit such to a participation in their 
jestivities. Several of these, we might say, were included in the 
domestic staff of our old house in its prosperous days. Among 

them, an aged woman, familiarly known as Margery, deserves 
mention. 

On the evening of the marriage she had had a good place assigned 
herin the servant’s hall, and had enjoyed herself to the utmost. 
Old Margery had been “ maid, wife and widow,” as she was partial 
to expressing it, more than eighty years, for the last twenty of which 
her aspect had been more or less strange or grotesque—more s0, of 
course, the older she grew. Anywhere else, she would have stood a fair 
chance of being considered in league with the devil or other bad 
spirit, for Margery sometimes mumbled to herself and very often 
prophesied evil to people, not to mention the occasions on which 
she had been detected in cursing a few towards whom she did not 
entertain the most affectionate feelings in the world. 

Though a grateful dependent on the Nevilles and rememberin 
the many acts of kindness she had received from the fair bride, Ol 
Margery did not participate in the general auguries of good indulged 
by the household down stairs and the visitors. At first it was a 
shake of the head; then the word whose meaning could be better 
guessed from the look accompanying it than from its own sound ; 
then the full sentence, more distinguishable ; and then, again, 
several sentences tacked together, whose meaning nobody could 
doubt. 

“ Aye, aye,” (thus went the tenor of the old woman’s forebodings, 
as she rocked herself in her chair and sipped a spiced cordial that 
imparted a bloom and brightness even to her withered cheeks and 
faded eyes); “ aye, aye, all promising enough now—all rich and beau- 
tiful enough. But achange mey come. l’ve known this house and 
the people to whom it belongs many, many years; and once, I re- 
member, there were nuptials just like the present: a gallant youth 
on one side of the altar, a beautiful, good young lady on the other. 
People said both were sure to have a long and a happy life. But 
they had not. No, no; the bride was in her grave less than a year 
after her marriage, and the husband—he went mad! Life, good 
people, is like the weather. An hour ago, when I last looked up to 
the heavens they were without a cloud; the full moonshone like a 
mighty silver lamp, and the air came perfumed as a lover’s sigh, 
cooling these poor faded cheeks and calling melodious murmurs from 
the leaves of flowers. And the night is yet bright, beautiful and 
calm—is it not?” 

The last words, put as a question to a serving man sitting near an 
opened window, were answered in the affirmative. 

“ Yes, the sky is quite clear, the moon shines and the air is fresh— 
all as you have described them to have been when you were last 
out of doors,’ said the man. 

But he was mistaken, as he soon discovered on looking outside 
the house from an upper window. Clouds—very black ones—were 
in the sky, looming up slowly from the southern horizon. The air, 
too, soon dropped. These particulars were revealed to Old Margery 
by the serving man on his return. Her response was a significant 
chuckle, and when somebody near her said, ‘*‘ We may have a storm 
ere morning,” she replied, ** We may,” took another draught of the 
spiced cordial and shook her head prophetically. 

“‘] remember it was ina storm the present owner of this house 
first saw the light,” muttered Margery to herself. “It would be 
singular were ed 

“Thunder!” exclaimed the serving man, earnestly, though in a 
low tone; “ thunder!” 

He was correct. A distant peal, whose faint reverberation con- 
trasted strongly with the length of its duration, aroused the sur- 
prise of more than three scere of neople in that apartment. As 
yet the sound had not reached the gay folks up-stairs, but they 
would be cognizant of the change in the weather ere long. 

A singular phenomenon had accompanied the distant peal of 
thunder; all at once the air had seemed to die away, and all the 
leaves that had murmured so musically throughout the night to 
have become suddenly motionless. Yet there was no change in the 
banquet, the dance or the music, not until (and then, only for afew 
moments) a nearer and louder peal of thunder rumbled overhead, 
and some heavy drops of rain began to fall. 

The storm came on apace, and two hours after midnight was at 








its height. Then how fearfully it raged! the lightning, blue and 
forked, &»ming from all points, was shivering many a noble tree 
on the Neville domain; the thunder following instantaneously on 
each flash, like heavy charges of artillery; the wind (which had 
been dead for some time) roaring its loudest, and even competing 
with the thunder in that respect. 

The guests had all departed; the owner of the house and his 
entire family had sought their chambers; the servants also had re- 
tired to their dormitories, leaving nobody in the place they had so 
lately enlivened by their presence save old Margery, who was 
content enough in her chair, with one simple lamp burning at her 
elbow. Of the storm without she took particular heed; ever and 
anon murmuring something to herself, of which nothing was distin- 
guishable save the words, *‘ Should it be so?” To what the beldame 
alluded, the reader, already advised of her conversation during an 
earlier period of the evening, will not require to be informed. How 
far her implications were realized by the events of the coming day 
we shall all soon see. 

The gay doings that had celebrated the marriage of Hastings 
Neville and Maud Holton were the last for along time enuscted in 
our house. The bright and happy dawn of the carnival day and 
night, after an interval of storm, had been resumed; not so, after 
sleep, the bright and happy tenor of life under that olden roof. 
One much beloved, and for whom the hopes of those near to him 
had promised many more years, had been called away in a moment. 
Dying in his sleep, the morning sun, breaking through dark masses 
of cloud, which it _— while it scattered, shone upon the stately 
form of the elder Neville, now so like marble in its aspect and quite 
as cold to the touch. Storm had accompanied his entrance into 
life, also his exit therefrom to what we must believe a better and 
a more lasting condition of existence. Was the coincidence strange? 
Many would have thought it was, though not old Margery, who, 
apprised of what had happened, assumed one of her weal looks, 
and exclaimed, 

“1 knew it all beforehand. Yes, yes; I was right!” 

* * * e x * * * 

_ As the conversation between William Neville and the sailor-look- 
ing man, on the night of the wedding, has already implied, it was 
the fixed determination of the former to leave his native country 
for one far distant. He was but a unit among thousands in this re- 
spect, as in his day the comparatively recent discovery of a conti- 
nent had been the means of attracting whole hosts to the shores, 
in some instances found to be golden, in all supposed to be so. 
But though in no way singular in this desire to visit the new region, 
William Neville certainly was so in regard to those personal condi- 
tions, spite of which he had consented to banish himself for so 
many years, perhaps for ever, from the scenes of his youth, and to 
surrender up those facilities of which he had only to take avail, to 
find himself, in fit season, invested with officialrank. Itis not often 
the very rich, or the man of indisputable position, who becomes an 
emigrant even to a land of hypothetical or positive gold; such gen- 
erally being persons of wild, adventurous habits, or those whose 
necessities view in any change an improvement in their own actual 
condition. 

Nevertheless, to this fabled Dorado William Neville, the legal 
owner, by his father’s death, of a magnificent domain, and the pos- 
sessor of hard wealth amounting to a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in this currency, departed. 

Little remained for him to do after he had attended his father’s 
obsequies—little over leavetaking and the journey to the place of 
embarkation. To the old lady, to Hastings, and to Maud the tale 
told by William Neville was the same—an absence from home for a 
time; though by a few others and by himself a different version 
was understood. No return was included in that—the departure 
was for ever. 

Once fairly on the waters, the self-expatriated gentleman had 
leisure to think of the land whither he was tending. The captain of 
the bark was the same person whom he had met near the old house 
on the night of the wedding. During the voyage the two were con- 
stantly together. Of storms the ship encountered many, but none 
of these is it our intention to describe, as similar things have been 
described to the utmost bounds of probability; and as from ex- 
perience we hold a storm at sea to be as little worth particular 
detail as the most ordinary natural occurrence on earth, and about 
as grand a spectacle viewed from the deck of aship. From the 
shore it is different. 

But a moonlight night upon the ocean, and inthose regions which 
our voyagers entered some six weeks after they had been out, is 
very beautiful. So William Neville thought many a time, and, 
a more s0 on one special occasion, when, by the ship’s log, 
1e ascertained the great distance he had journeyed from home, and 
when, as usual, the bluff captain was at his side. 

The latter had not been without his surprise at the determination 
of his a nor without his suspicions either, which a little 
incident, already described as having marked their interview near 
the old house on the wedding night had probably suggested. Like 
most men of his profession, Captain Drake, of the gallant bark 
Cortez, was shrewd and observant; and when he whom he had come 
from the great city to have a few werds with wished the young bride 
a happy life, with a degree of enthusiasm so out of proportion with 
the usual placidity of his demeanor, the seaman had inferred what 
Neville afterwards confirmed on the very moonlight night we have 
spoken of a little way above. 

William was the first to speak on the subject. 

“ Doubtless,”’ he said, ‘‘ this self-banishment of mine has caused 

ou surprise. But you will cease to wonder when you know all. It 
is a brief story I have to tell, and it is best I should begin at the 
beginning. I and my brother,as you know, are twin-born, and ever 
since we could realise our close relationship have been animated 
by a natural attachment more fervent than the majority of men, 
born of the same parents even, and, as it were, together, feel to- 
wards each other. A few years ago, I was in immenent peril of my 
life, and should have lost it had not Hastings reamed his in the 
rescue. On that night I took an oath—and, Drake, I am not the 
man to break an oath, as you are well aware—that if ever the time 
should come when from me a sacrifice should be demanded for 
Hastings, it should be made, although the penalty were my inheri- 
tance or my heart’s blood. And the time did come. Maud Holton! 
Yes, twas on her two brothers gazed with lover’s eyes: one with a 
passion deep and pure as the other’s could be, but with closed lips 
and in secret; while there were lips and eyes that told all. Drake, 
it was then that the vow was fulfilled, or half-fulfilled. I sought no 
more after Maud. Then my father died, and plentifully supplied for 
all my simple wants or possible aspirations, and, bent upon a new 
course in a new world, |——” 

“What!” wasthe exclamation, more than the inquiry of the captain, 
who foresaw what was coming, and felt deep admiration for the 
heroism of his companion. ‘ What?” 

“Tresigned my patrimony to my brother,’ resumed William. 
“ He is married, a probably will have a family—I am alone, and 
shall continue so.” 

Not long after this brief conversation, the glad tidings were 
brought that land would soon be revealed. Perhaps there was 
little need of such an intimation, as the natural signs had already 
been presented on the undulating wavelet of light blue by frag- 
ments of grass and weeds; in the golden atmosphere by flocks of 
birds, whose plumage mocked the rainbow’s tints. Grand and 
beneficent, it might have been concluded, was the clime to which 
the voyagers were hastening, with fruits and flowers growing 
spontaneously on emerald sward, and a million of crystal fountains, 
where, at midday, on the plains, a golden haze came down, and 
lusty health waxed languid, for the hour, by mere excess; where, 
on the mountain top, the air, refined and cool, gave fresh color to 
the cheek and ecstacy to the spirits; a ¢lime effulgent, and a land 
gigantic. To such was William Neville tending. And once upon 
the shore, he, after the example of those who had first explored the 
region, bowed the head and bent the knee, and thanked God for 
having guided him and his companions over the fathomless_waters. 

(To be continued.) 








MEMOIR OF THE HON: D. C+ BRODERICK, 
U. 8S. Senator for California. 


Tus self-made man was born in Washington, District Columbia, 
October 4,1819. His father was an honest mechanic, who was em- 
ployed on the Government buildings at the time of the birth of the 
subject of our memoir. 

Circumstances led to the removal of the family to New York, while 
he was yet a child, and his education was only such as is gained at 
our common schools, his father being in very narrow circum- 
stances. 





After working as a mechanic for some years, David became one of 
the politicians of his ward, and soon grew conspicuous and infiu- 
ential in sll the ward meetings. 

No braver man ever ran with the engine, and so noted did he be- 
come for his courage, activity and independence of his character, 
— he was elected foreman of one of the most famed Fire Com- 
panies. 

He then took a drinking-saloon, which became the headquarters 
of the Democratic politicians of that ward. In 1846 his popularity 
as a leading Tammany man induced his friends to oppose him to 
F. A. Tallmadge, who only carried the election by a few votes. 

Somewhat disgusted with this defeat, he determined to win his 
political spurs in the Golden State, and departed very soon after 
for California. Here his energy, talents and honesty, as well as ex- 
perience in political routine, gave him a leading position in the 
Democratic ranks. This was specially made manifest on the dis- 
ruption of the Northern and Southern sections of that party. For 
several years this feud lasted with varying success—the result of 
— was that his section gained the ascendancy in the Convention 
of 1855. 

The Know-Nothing party at this time springing up, offered in- 
ducements to the Anti-Broderickites, and the coalition defeated the 
latter. In 1856 the Democracy regained their position, and acknow- 
ledged Broderick as its leader. He was consequently sent as United 
States Senator to Washington, and having the power to choose his 
associate, he selected Mr. W. M. Gwin for the unexpired term of the 
vacancy created by the failure of the Know-Nothings to elect their can- 
didate, it being distinctly understood that the Federal patronage should 
be in the hands of Mr. Broderick. On Mr. Broderick’s first visit to 
Washington, he bad a personal difference with President Buchanan, in 
consequence of Mr. Broderick’s not having been consulted in the dis- 
position of the California appointments ; men bitterly hostile to him 
having been appointed to the leading offices. With his usual promp- 
titude, Mr. Broderick returned to San Francisco and explained to 
his party the duplicity that had been shown towards him. Being a 
Northern National Democrat, he was one of Douglas’s chief lieuten- 
ants in opposition to the Lecompton measures of the Administration, 
and with the blunt and forcible powers at his command, stood by 
the Little Giant all through the exciting scenes of the First Session of 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress. On the 22d of March, 1858, he made his 
famous and fearless speech in favor of the right of every community 
to regulate its own affairs, a doctrine now admitted by Louis Napo- 
poleon and 1 ord Palmerston. In this oration he severely animad- 
verted upon the President. From that minute he had the bitter 
hostility of all the Administration organs and partisans, who, to 
annoy him, elevated Mr. Gwin to the position rightfully belonging to 
his colleague. 

At the close of the Congress he came to New York, and was wel- 
comed by his old friends with great cordiality. After a brief sojourn 
he returned to California, and entered energetically on the Congres- 
sional canvass. Hisdispute with Judge Terry is too recent to require 
recapitulation. It is to be feared that his death was the result of a 
political premeditation, and without going the full length of the 
Philadelphia Press, the common opinion of unbiassed minds will 
connect his speech in the Senate with his lamented end. 

We quote from a San Francisco paper the full particulars of the 
closing scenes of his life : 


On the 13th of September a duel took place between Judge Terry 
and Senator Broderick, which was attended by circumstances of 
unusual premeditation. The place of the murder was in a small 
valley ten miles from Merced Lake. 

, At a quarter past six Broderick and Terry arrived on the ground, 

attended by their seconds and physicians. Hon. J. C. McKibben 
and Mr. Coulter for Broderick, and Calhoun Benham and Thomas 
Hays for Terry. Ten — were marked off, and the principals 
took their positions. The seconds divested them of their outside 
coats, white collars, and other articles which might present promi- 
nent targets; also of their watches and the coin in their pockets. 

During this time Judge Terry stood with his head thrown slightly 
> ae towards his antagonist. Each held a pistol in his 
hand, pointed to the ground. Each was dressed in black clothes, 
and wore aslouched hat. Mr. Broderick stood erect, but with his 
head rather down. The positions of the two were somewhat dif- 
ferent. Judge Terry maintained that of a practised duellist, pre- 
senting only the edge of his person, keeping his left hand and 
shoulder well behind him. Mr. Broderick, on the contrary, though 
at first assuming a position somewhat similar to that of Terry, 
seemed to prefer a careless and less constrained one, and gradually 
presented more of his body to the fire of his opponent; he held his 
pistol rather awkwardly, and seeming to feel this himself, he once 
or twice turned the wrist of his pistol arm to the right, with his left 
hand, as though endeavoring to comply with some prescribed direc- 
tions previously given him. From that time he did not raise his 
eyes until the word was given to fire. Once his right foot got a 
fraction beyond the line, when Mr. McKibben replaced it. 

The bearing of Terry, though he assumed a more practised and 
motionless attitude, was not one jot more that of an iron-nerved 
man than was that of Broderick. 

At a quarter before seven Mr. Coulter pronounced the words, 
“Are you ready?” ‘ Ready,” responded Teriy, and “‘ Ready” was 
aiteoel by Broderick. Immediately after, ‘ Fire, one, two,’ was 
pronounced in moderately quick time. Broderick raised his pistol, 
and had scarcely brought it to an angle of forty-five degrees from 
its downward position, when owing to the delicacy of the hair trig- 
ger, it was discharged, the ball entering the ground, four paces in 
advance of him. ery fired a few instants later, taking deliberate 
aim. There ed mye ee interval in the two reports; at that 
instant Broderick was observed to clap his left hand to his right 
breast, when it was seen that he was wounded. He reeled slowly 
to the tent, and, before his seconds could reach him, fell to the 

round, still grasping his weapon, his right leg doubled under him. 

erry, upon discharging his pistol, folded his arms, holding the still 
smoking pistol in his hands, but did not move from his position. 
Broderick’s seconds ran to his aid, and Dr. Locke commenced to 
staunch the wound. The bullet entered just forward of the nipple, 
and lodged, as was supposed, under the left arm. He was soon 
afterwards borne into town in his carriage. 

Previous to this, Terry and his friends left the field, driving rapidly 
into town, and started at once from the north beach, where a boat 
was waiting, and proceeded to Oakland, where they took private 
conveyance to Benicia. On their arrival at Benicia they took an 
overland conveyance to Sacramento. 

Mr. Broderick was taken to the house of Leonidas Haskell at Black 
Point, where he was visited during the day by hundreds of his 
friends. He was able to speak during the afternoon, but owing to 
his wounded lungs, his articulation was generally indistinct and 
unintelligible. 

The correspondent of the Cincinnati Times says that at fifteen 
minutes past nine this morning (16th) Mr. Broderick breathed his 
last. Gloom and sorrow pervade the whole community. Flags are 
at half-mast, uniondown. The stores are closing, and all the public 
buildings and even private houses are hung in mourning. 








~ Fou or Inventions.—A friend, says the Boston Transcripi, who 
has been something of a nautical man in his day, relates the follow- 
ing incident, which occurred while prosecuting a voyage in the ship 
Chalcedony, of Salem: “ A few years ri while sai along the 
coast of Brazil, in moderate weather, the chief mate of our vessel 
made a kite, for the purpose of pleasing the boys who were passen- 
gers on board the ship. It was flying finely, with a liberal scope of 
of twine, attecled to the mizenmast head, much to the amusement 
of the nee when an English ship came in sight. Bhe hoisted 
her colors and altered her course to intercept us. When near 
enough we both hove-to, the Englishman sending his boat, manned 
with four men and the chief mate. On reaching the deck, the first 
officer asked for some tobacco; but it was apparent to every one 
that he was sent on board for another purpose. After pacing the 


¢ deck nervously for afew moments, he mustered sufficient courage 


to cali the captain on one side, and inquired ‘ What he had fiying 
over the stern?’ ‘Only a kite, to please the children, was the 
reply. ‘ Our skipper sent me on board,’ said the mate, ‘ thinki it 
was a sort of machine to get the longitude; you Yankees @re so full 
of inventions.’ ”’ 
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VOYAGE OF THE ATLANTIC BALLOON. | as fast as it would have done had it been thrown on us from buckets. 


Mr. La Mountain’s Narrative. 
Perils, Privations and Hairbresdth Escapes of the Acronauts, 
With Illustrations from Original Sketches by Mr. La Mountain. 


Ovr readers will remember the great excitement and sincere anxiety 
which pervaded the whole country in reference to the missing 
aeronauts, Messrs. La Mountain and John A. Haddock. As day by 
day passed by without revealing any tidings of their fate, universal 
anxiety was expressed, and parties of bold, humane men started in 
pursuit and scoured the country far and near in the direction which 
the balloon had taken. Some asserted that they had stolen a march 
upon the New York enterprise, and that our first news of them 
would be from the other side of the ocean; some felt that they 
would never be heard from again. However, just when the most 
sanguine had given up even hope, the glad news flies by telegraph 
all over the country tbat the brave and hardy men are safe and on 
their way home. Their perils, their sufferings must be told in their 
own words : 

At half-past five o’clock, Mr. John A. Haddock, editor of the Water- 
town Reformer, who was to be my companion in a somewhat longer 
and more exciting trip than either of us imagined at that moment, 
took his place in the car with me. An overcoat was handed to him 
by a kindly provident friend ; another, equally regardtul, passed 
into the car several items of “ creature comforts,” including some 
unnecessary liquids ; hands were shaken and merry good-byes ex- 
changed ; the word to “ let go” was given—and like an arrow from 
a bow, the aerial courier shot up into the untracked and unbounded 
regions of space. 

We ascended about three thousand feet, so great was our ascen- 
sive momentum, without varying ten feet from a perpendicylar line 
—the broad square, with its thousands who were gazing Heaven- 
ward to watch our course, remaining still beneath our feet. After 
attaining this altitcde, the balloon struck the north-eastern current, 
and was drifted along with it at about the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour, and still ascending very rapidly. This current was one of 
great depth, as, although we went up to the height of three and a 
half miles, we did not lose it. After reaching an altitude of three 
miles dnd a half, we took a still more easterly course. As some 
journals have argued, judging fiom the point at which we landed, 
that the easterly current is not slways reliable, I pause here to re- 
mark, that I never found it more so than that on Thursday afternoon. 
I thought then, and still continue to think, that had I maintained an 
altitude of two and a half miles, I could have crossed the ocean in 
thirty-six hours, and without using any more ballast than in making 
an ordinary local ascension. It must be remembered that it was 
when we left this ever-reliable stratum, and descended into the local 
currents, that we were carried in a northerly course. 

We remained at an altitude of three miles and a half about half 
an hour. At a quarter past six we were still about three miles and a 
half above the earth, which the clouds entirely shut out from view, 
and still going almost due east. We continued in this course for a 
few minutes, remaining almost in equilibrium, when the sun left us, 
and as the gas became somewhat more dense, we commenced to de- 
ascend. After getting as far as the top of the clouds, I supposed that 
we had left the easterly current, and were travelling due north at the 
rate of about twenty-five miles an hour. I did not think we had 
journeyed more than twenty-five miles north-east of Watertown, and 
if the current was going in the direction I supposed, by keeping it a 
little while we wculd have crossed the St. Lawrence, landing near 
the line of the Grand Trunk Railroad, on the direct route for Kings- 
ton, where my next ascension was to have taken place. 

Those who have read my accounts of previous voyages will under- 
stand the fact, but as others do not, it is well to remark here, that 
when above there is no sense of motion or of direction. The clouds 
in which we were sailing were very dense, and extended for over a 
mile, within a short distance of the earth. We were drifting with 
these, as we afterwards learned, at the-rate of over one hundred 
miles an hour. 

We remained upon the’surface of the clouds—floating on them as 
a ship does on water. I opened the valve. The sun had but just left 
us above, and it was hardly early twilight above there. But as we 
went down, it became densely, impenetrably dark, “a darkness that 
one might almost feel, and cut with a knife.” 

After we got clear of the clouds, we found to our astonishment 
that we were not more than five hundred feet above the earth, and 
it was exceedingly dark. This last fact was all the more singular, 
because when we left the upper regions it was light enough to read 
fine print. On nearing the ground we sawa glimmering light ap- 
parently from a house at some distance, but—for reasons I have be- 
fore given—we could not tell in which direction. But directly under 
us, and as far as the eye could reach, was one unbroken, unpeopled 
wild. We were able to tell that we were over woods and not water 
very readily, because we settied down until so near the tops of the 
trees, that when I threw out a small quantity of sand we could hear 
‘t rattling among the leaves and dry branches. It was at this time 

-about half-past seven o’clock—a perfect calm. 

We held a consultation, which resulted in the conclusion that we 
were mistaken, that we had not travelled as fast or as far as we sup- 
posed, and had settled over the northwest corner of the famous John 
Brown tract. If this was the case, by throwicg out ballast and gain- 
ing a short distance further, we should pass the woods and reach a 
cleared district. I requested Mr. Haddock to discharge some sand, 
which he did, and we rose very quickly into the clouds again. At 
this time it was raining very slightly, and it was interesting to ob- 
serve the changing phenomena as we passed up above the point 
whence the sbower was descending, and reaching an altitude where 
the clouds seemed nothing more than thir vapors or fogs. The rain 
had no effect whatever upon the balloon, and did not affect its ascen- 
sive power in the least. 

We made six different attempts to land after this, at intervals ten 
or fifteen minutes apart—-the object being to ascertain whether we 
had passed the woods as yet or not. On the third descent, we came 
down upon the bosom of a little lake, shut in amid the almost im- 
penetrable extent of trees around. The car even touched the water 
(Cut 1), and we had our life-preservers ready for emergencies, but 
the discharge of a very small quantity of ballast changed the course 
of the balloon, and it quickly rose again. On the fouith attempt we 
came down beside a very high tree, and caught hold of its branches 
(Cut 2) for a moments to look around ; but there were woods still as 
far as the eye could reach in the dark ; and right before us, a frown- 
ing mountain raised its beetling head, until it seemed lost in the 
clouds. So up we went again, journeying for a few moments very 
close to the tree tops. On the sixth attempt, we came down very 
near the top of a tall tree, of which Mr. Haddock caught hold. I 
reached out my hand and felt it. It was spruce! A very messen- 
ger of evil tidings. No spruce grew in the New York wilderness 
that I knew, and the hardy tree was a native only of colder climates. 
We must therefore be over Cansda. If this was so, we were above 
the great wilderness. This I knew was almost unbounded—its only 
known limits being the Arctic circle. Therefore, if there we were, 
the sooner we staid where we were the better. With this very sim- 
ple logic we very soon came to the conclusion—the luckiest one we 
had reached so far during the trip—to lodge where we were until 
morning, and after day broke we should be able to see what was 
what. So I made fast by the concentric hoop to the top of the spruce, 
and we composed ourselves as well as possible for a night of resi— 
crawling down in the bottom of the car and going to sleep. (Cut 3.) 

About three o’clock we were awakened by the pattering of the 
rain, which was falling heavily upon the trees, and on the balloon 
above us. We very soon had a realizing sense of our situation, 
which was very far from agreeable. After the water had thoroughly 
saturated the net, it concentrated upon the neck, which served asa 
sort of gutter through which the water poured in a continuous 
tiream upon us, as we lay curled in the bottom of the basket, quite 





Notwithstanding, the noble Atlantic still swayed proudly above the 
tree tops, without losing a bit of gas or sinking a foot from its 
position. 

Daylight came—none too soon to [satisfy the two somewhat 
anxious individuals who were awaiting its first glimmers. The rain 
had ceased, leaving us thoroughly soaked in our perch, but the 
clouds above drooped very near the earth. We had on board 
about fifteen pounds of ballast, which we threw out, as well as 
one blanket, one overcoat, an anchor rope, two or three porter 
bottles, and other small articles. This was necessary to give us 
an ascensive power, because about one hundred pounds weight 
had been added to the balloon during the night, by the deposit 
of rain in little reservoirs upon it, and the soaking of the net. 
When we arose, we ascended at once so as to pass through the 
stratum of clouds, which had so thinned out during the rain, that 
it was probably not more than a thousand feet in thickness. Once 
more the earth was out of sight, and the sunshine was upon us. 
We found ourselves going still due north. As the sun’s rays fell 
upon the balloon, the drying off of the water, and the expansion 
of gas, increased the ascensive power very much, and we shot up 
rapidly, to the height of a mile, before it was possible for me to 
check the upward tendency. I knew the sooner we reached terra 
firma the better. Drawing the valve, therefore, we came down 
below the clouds. 

And here, what a view! As far as the eye could reach, in every 
direction, one unbroken sea of forest limbs ; massive trees, shoot- 
ing their tapering bodies far up towards the clouds, and relieved 
with very little foliage ; the broad, cheerless and forbidding pros- 
pect broken only by a mountain at some distance, and one or two 
small sheets of water near by. I knew there were no such growths 
in the United States, save in the northern district of Maine. I re- 
membered that we struck the forest when we first landed in the 
night ; that every time we descended we had found trees beneath 
us; that we must have been passing along with some rapidity— 
and that, therefore, we were not only over the great Canada wilder- 
ness, but had journeyed over it perhaps for a hundred miles. I told 
Mr. Haddock what I believed, and remarked to him, “ My friend, we 
are over the Canada woods ; Ihave got done travelling with this bal- 
loon, and if we get out with our lives, we may call ourselves lucky 
fellows.” 

Discharging gas as rapidly as possible, we came down—the bal- 
loon settling between two tall spruces. The globe caught in the 
limbs, but as it collapsed with the discharge, our weight settled the 
car within eight feet of the earth, enabling us to drop out without 
difficulty. (Cut4.) It was fortunate that our descent was made 
just at this point—the balloon barely crowding between the trees 
Else we might have been impaled, or thrown out from a very great 
height, by concussion. 

After jumping out, I knew that it was necessary to abandon the 
balloon, as we should have all we could do to find our way out of 
that almost impenetrable wild without any incumbrance. There was 
no alternative—the work of the Atlantic was done. 1 have known 
what it was to be shipwrecked at sea, and to behold a vessel I had 
learned to love as my home enguiphed in the foaming waters, but I 
never experienced anything like the emotion that filled my heart as 
I exclaimed, “ Good-bye, old Atlantic, we shall never meet again.” 
It seemed like parting from an old friend in perfect health, with the 
full knowledge that he would never be seen again alive. Tears 
blinded my eyesight ; and it required, I suppose, the same effort to 
enable me to leave the cherished companion—for so I had learned 
to look at it—of so many perils and so many pleasures, aa it does tor 
a father to tear himself away from the coffin of a beloved child 
Perhaps it was foolish and nonsensical ; if it was, | can on'y say, ! 
could not help it 

But the departure must be made; so off we started to seek for 


civilization, deliverance, safety, home and fiicuds. We shaped om 
course south of east—supposing that if we were in Cansda that 
would bring us out on the Ottawa; or,if in the New York wiier 
nees—which neither of us believed possible—tnat we should leave 
it on a direct line for Watertown. We soon found thet we e } 
only make a snail-like and most laboiious progress. ‘ho bottom 


was soft ; the bushes closely grown together and loa: 


€d with de- 


posits of the previous night's rain storm ; and @ dense niass of rab- 
bish lining the way in every'direction, having fallen from the trees, 
never, perhaps, cut since God fiist planted the wi 3 upon the 
soil. (Cut5.) Every foot’s progress cost us iabor ; and we beyvan 
to appreciate the very marked uncertainty whether we should die 


far from the balloon or not. 
After laboring along about three quarters of a mile, we came upon 


a creek, the general course of wnich was to the north-west, but ex- 
ceedingly tortuous. Here we found a rude wooden trap used fur 
catching martens; a little clearing, with indications of a fire lit 
some past time, and a half barrel, with the maiks, “ Mess Port 

P.M.—Montreal.” (Cut6.) This apprised us that civilised man had 
been upon the spot vefore us, and also removed whatever uncertainty 


we had as to being in Canada. More than this, it buo;ed us up in 
the hope, in which we were destined to marked and severe disap- 
pointment, that we were about to come upon human habitations. 

A brief debate decided us to follow up the stream on its north 
side, it being much easier to walk in the grass and water along the 
bank than to crowd our way through the tangled bushes and over 
the underbrush. After following the creek about two miles, finding 
my weight uncomfortably increased, so much so as to fatigue me, by 
saturation with water, [removed my woollen drawers and woollen 
socks, tore off about six inches from the bottom of my pants, and 
threw away my hat, which was © serious impediment im going 
through the bushes. (Cut 7.) Having on light gaiters, I retained 
them as protections for my feet. 

Here we found a small, round stick of timber in the creek, which 
we both mounted, and, cutting some alders, poled across the creek 
landing, wet enough and somewhat “ blown,” upon the other side 
(Cut 8.) We here left the water-course and entered a tamarack 
swamp, in which we very soon found a blazed path—that is, a road 
marked by cutting trees—which bore to the westward, following the 
general course of the creek. There are human tracks here, but 
they were very old, baving evidently being made in the spring 
Nevertheless, the walking was the best we had seen since leaving 
the balloon, and we made up our minds to foilow the route. 

We journeyed in this direction about five miles, when we suddenly 
struck the creek again, and upon its west side there was—could we 
believe our eyes!—a lumber shanty. Joy! Deliverance was at 
hand. Eagerly we rushed forward, expecting to meet a human 
welcome. Oh, misery! It was deserted, and plentiful indigations 
existed that many storms had beaten upon it since its residents had 
occupied it. Here, too, we found several lumber roads leading into 
the woods, all of which we followed to their ends, supposing we 
might find some men cutting timber. Disappointment again ; all the 
roads terminated in those impenetrable wilds, and there was nothing 
tu indicate human presence. 

In one of these roads we found two tiny white frogs. (Cut 9.) 
They were the first “ food” we had seen in twenty-four hours. Per- 
haps they were not eaten—probably they were ; not hind-quarters 
alone—we were not dainty—fore-quarters, head, bonesandall. 1 
never tasted a sweeter morsel in my life, and my companion came to 
the conclusion that Soyer could not have fabricated a more tempting 
morsel. Yet the unsatisfied, longing cry of our stomachs was, 
“ Give! give!—more! more!” But no more dainty little frogs, nor 
even a snake responded, and we went without. We thought we 
knew what it was to feel hungry then: we found afterwards that we 
were only taking the first rudiments in our lesson. 

We made up our minds to lodge in the shanty ali night—and as it 
was evident that the creek had been used for drifting lumber—pro- 
bably to the Ottawa—in the morning we would build a raft, and fol- 
low its course as far as we could, living on clams and froge on the 
way. Alas! it was easy to talk about clams and frogs, but it was 
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Not easy to get them, as we found. I crossed on asmall raft and 
sent it back to Mr. Haddock, but he was the largest man, the raft 
rolled heavily under him, and he was precipitated into the stream, 
having to swim for dear life to shore. (Cut10). This was very un- 
comfortable. We hal no means of kindling a fire to dry the gar- 
ments of the drenched voyageur. We found in the shauty some 
straw that had been used by its occupants for beds. I tried to strike 
fire in the Indian fashion, by rubbing two sticks together, and by 
drawing a.small piece of rope we found rapidly across a peg, but 
both failed ; after using all my strength I only got up a heat of 
about one hundred degrees. So we crawled under the straw, piled 
it about us, and made the best of circumstances. (Cut1l.) But we 
were both very wet, and as a consequence our rest was much broken 
by dreadful cold and chills. 

In the morning we took the scooped boards from the roof of the 
shanty, lashed four of them together with grass ropes, and started 
down the stream. (Cut 12) At this place, as we afterwards learned, 
we were within less than three miles of a cleared tract of two hundrea 
acres, in the heart of the woods, used for raising food for the lum- 
bermen of Gilmour & Co. If we had only been aware of the fact 
then, how much subsequent suffering we might have avoided. 

After going about twelve rods from the shanty we came upon a 
pine tree which had fallen directiy across the creek, and rendered 
it necessary to take eurraft apart. While I was doing this, we heard 
two distinct shots from a gun, apparently not far distant. We shouted 
repeatedly with all our might, and getting our raft together as soon 
as possible, hastened down the stream, but came upon no one. We 
concluded then we must have been mistaken ; but afterward learned 
the shots we heard were made by the cook of the farm who was kill- 
ing partridges in the woods. 

After travelling about three miles down the creek, we came upon 
a lake. We paddled in search of an outlet entirely around this lake, 
a distance of about five miles; then found it turning to the right, 
about four rods from the point where we started. Entering this, 
after travelling about four miles, we found that we had been retrac- 
ing our steps, as we came upon a signal on the bank erected to in- 
dicate the point where we had abandoned the balloon. (Cut 13). 
We continued poleing down the creek all day ; weary, exhausted, 
almost broken down with effort, and yet seeing nothing to indicate 
any probability of relief for our sore distresses. As night approached 
a cold, drizzling rain commenced falling. But there was no life for 
us there—our only hope, if hope there was—was in pushing on, and 
stillon. So the poles splashed in the water, and we crowded upon 
them our heavy weight, until half-past ten o'clock at night. Then 
we were obliged to stop, and having selected on the forbidden bank 
a spot more favorable for landing than any other, we pushed our 
impromptu vessel ashore, climbed over the clayey soil, and carled 
ourselves up, muskrat fashion, under a projecting and partia'ly pro- 
testing shelf of earth—our backs poorly serving as umbrellas, to 
shield the rest of our bodies from the storm that would beat upon 
us. And so ended the second day of our experience in the woods. 

(Continued on page 326.) 








HUNTING A TITLE; AND HOW THE HUNTER 
ECAME THE HUNTED. 


Mr. So-anp-So was a gay young Southerner. Mr. So-and-So is still 
a young Southerner, but he is no longer gay. He has been to Paris, 
and his happenivgs there were not of a festive nature. He left 
these shores not long ago for the capital of France, with twenty 

one years of experience and several thousand dollars in cash. His 
object, to get into the best Parisian society. As soon as he arrived 
he commenced operations. At a dancing academy he made the 
acquaintance of a young man, a fellow-pupil, to whom he imparted 


the “ wish of his heart.” This new acquaintance promised to aid 
him in his designs, which was lucky, for the stranger was a bona fidv 
count—not one of your mushroom nobility, but a person whose 
ancestors had crusaded to the Holy Land and slaughtered infidels 
innumerable. 

The count would obtain for our Southerner entrance into the 


charmed circle where he revolved; would introduce him to his aunt 
at once. The count’s aunt wasamarchioness. Fancy the American 
freeman’s delight at touching the hand of a live marchioness! 
What could he do to repay his noble benefactor? With the gushing 
nature of a sunny Southerner, he invited the count to take a drink: 


they were sworn friends from that time henceforth. 

The count soon persuaded the American to take a larger suite of 
rooms, to get a finer carriage and more servants, and proposed that 
they should live together. The count proposed a novel arrange- 
ment in this connection, viz., that the American should pay the 
bills the first year, and that the noble count should accomplish that 
pleasing task the year following. 

The marchioness, to whom our countryman was duly presented, 
lived in the Quartier St. Germain in tasteful luxury, and appeared to 
be acharming woman. She wasamiability itself to the young stranger, 
took him with hertothe operaandtocall onmany of her titled friends. 
The marcbioness was a handsome woman,and the Star-Spangled Ban- 
neret fell in love with her; so much in love with her, in fact, that. 
one night he popped the question—asked her to be his wife. The 
marchioness confessed to a weakness for her admirer, but couldn't 
think of marrying aman withouta title. Never, oh,never! Where- 
upon the Star-Spangled was sore distressed, and hastened to pour 
his grief into the ear of the amiable count. The count was sorry 
in fact, he might say, very sorry—he really did not know what to do 
for his young friend; but he wouid try and make the marchioness re- 
lent. And he accordingly went off to do it. 

The next day the count came in with a sort of “ Io Triomphe” 
air. He had hit upon a plan which would compromise the matter 
with the marchioness, and by which the soul of the Star-Spangled 
might be rejoiced. He knew a man who had a title for sale. This 
man was an agent of the Duke of Tuscany. ‘The title would cost 
enormously, but then the marchioness was very rich indeed, and 
would marry the Banneret without fail if he boughtit. Fired with 
the idea of being a nobleman and having a marchioness for a wife, 
the child of liberty rushed off to the nobility merchant, and asked 
the price of the wished-for title. It was one which would take 
nearly all his “ pile,” and he hesitated; but, having again seen the 
marchioness that night at a soirée given by her, he signed a check, 
and handed it to the seller of the title (who, by a wonderful coinci- 
dence, happened to be at the party), and when he went home he 
carried the bliss-permitting parchment in his pocket. That night 


he sank to slumber, full of hope and champagne, murmuring the 
name of his future spouse. 
When he awoke the next morning the noble count had gone, 


having just received a letter calling him to his estates in Italy. This 
did not affect our lover much, who at once flew to meet his promised 


wife. Arrived at the house, he wasinformed that madame no longe: 
lived there, having left that morning early for parts unknown. 


The Star-Spangled began to see it, and rushed off to his bankers. 
His check had been cashed, and a few miserable francs were all 
that remained to his credit. Thus far he had been palpably duped. 
But still the title remained to him. That he had kept safe and 
sound, and at least he could have the satisfaction of returning to 
his native land a person of quality. He pressed the precious docu 
ment to his heart, and then with trembling fingers unrolled it 
Great Heaven! it was nothing more than a photograph of the Pont 
Neuf! And for this he had squandered his fortune. Last week Mr. 
So-and-so returned to the protection of “ our flag,” sore cast down 
in mind and pocket. 

Yoral.—_He went three thousand miles to eat toads, and it served 
him right. 








Horne Tooxe’s Sayrncs.—In England the people believe once 2 
week—on a Sunday.—The hand of the law is on the poor, and its 
shadow on the rich.—You and I, my dear brother, have inverted on 
of the laws of Nature; for you have risen by your gravity, and | 
have fallen by my levity.—“ If I was compelled (I said somewhere 
publicly) to make a choice, I should not hesitate to prefer despot- 
ism to anarchy.” ‘ Then you would do,” replied Tooke, “as your 
ancestors did at the Reformation. They rejected Purgatory, and 
kept Heli.” 

Coat.—Coal, according to Dr. W. W. Hall, ia “ preserved sun- 
shine.”’ 
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1. THE CAR OF THE ATLANTIC TOUCHING THE WATER OF THE LAKE. 


LA MOUNTAIN’S PERILOUS BALLOON VOYAGE. 


iRF% (Continued from page 325.) 
We could not sleep. We were too weary, too chilly, too sad, too 
anxious. Soon after 
12 o’clock the rain 
slackened, and we 


took advantage of the 
pause to pole a short 
distance, when the 
floodgates were re- 
opened, and the storm 
beat upon us once 
more. Again we were 
obliged to stop: again 
we courted sleep in 
vain. The winds 
sighed mournfully 
through the branches 
of the trees, like the 
wailing of a funeral 
dirge ; and the feeble 
rippling of the creek 
was in mournful har- 
mony with the ebbing 
flow of our lives and 
spirits. We could not 
stand the dreariness 
or presages of our 
own thoughts ; so up 
and off again. Day 
light found us poleing down the creek ; dripping with water ; chilled 
to the very marrow of our benes; pale and hollow-eyed, and with 





2. LA MOUNTAIN CATCHES HOLD OF THE 
BRANCHES OF A TREE. 





3. LA MOUNTAIN FASTENS THE BALLOON BY THE CONCENTRIC HOOPS 
TO A SPRUCE TREE—THEY TRY TO GET OUT OF THE RAIN. 


those terrible sensations of ringing in the head, dryness of the lips, 
and parching of the throat, that precede starvation. We had not 
slept over an hour in the night, 
and only the most extreme ex- 
haustion could have insured us so 
much rest. 

About seven'o’clock we reached 
a rapid halt a mile in length, 
bottomed with rocks. We aban- 
doned the raft here, but after 
walking a mile found our salvation 
depended upon going back, and 
getting it down the creek. We 
soon had it apart and floated it 
down stick by stick; wading up 
to our waists on the slippery 
stones of the rapids, to dislodge 
the timbers there. Mr. Haddock 
fell three times in doing this work, 
at one time breaking the compass, 
and rendering it completely use- 
less. About ha!f-past ten o’clock 
the raft was below the rapids 
together again, and we were pole- 
ing down the stream It was 
Sabbath—but in these woods Sab- 





4. THE BALLOON FAST IN THE 
TBEES—LA MOUNTAIN AND 
HADDOCK ABANDONING IT. 


bath was eternal and unbroken. 
Might 


not presage a never- 





ending Sabbath for us? However, we dismissed gloominess, and 
with a prayer of thankfulness to the God who amid so many hazards 
had spared us, toiled wearily on. 

At twelve o'clock we entered a large lake. Never more cheerless 
prospect opened on mortal vision. Perhaps weeks must pass before 
we would find the outlet. And then—what then? Never mind; on 
we went, striking to the right, close to the bank, and poleing—pole- 
ing—poleing, along th2 numerous bays and indentations. Eye never 
looked upon more magnificent scenery. Embosomed ina great basin 
scooped out amid noble hills; surrounded by beautiful evergreen 
trees ; dotted with little islands, and reflecting in its pellucid bosom 
the deep blue of the sky—painter could not have had more noble 
study. But where was our brother man?—the curling smoke of 
human habitation ?—the welcome face of sympathy ?—the beaming 
eye of intelligence? Alas! alas! without these, cold, dreary and 
sombre, to two worn, starving men—lost in the trackless wilder- 
ness—would have been the most matchless scene in Nature’s broad 
domain. 








So we strained on. Night found us not more than one-fourth of 
the way around the lake, and still no signs of its outlet. We had 
eaten nothing but highbush cranberries, acrid and destitute of 
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5. THE VOYAGERS COMMENCING THEIR RETURN JOURNEY. 


nutriment—an injury rather than benefit. About seven o'clock, the 
wind commenced blowing, and as we were on the lee-shore, we 
decided to travel no further that night. So we drew our raft up on 
the bank, went into the woods and lay down. We bad noching else 
to do. No supper troubled our digestion. Another awful, shiver- 
ing, dreary night—and a gray, hazy, comfortless morning. We were 
dying—starving—perishing by inches. And yet something whispered 
to me that we should be saved. It seemed as if I could hear a voice 
telling me that I must live to cross the ocean with a balloon. And 
my hopes so encouraged me that I could not help singing a simple 
refrain, with which sailors cheer themselves in times of storm and 
danger : 





‘‘ Cheer up your hearts, my men, 
Let nothing fright you : 

Be of a gallant mind— 

Let tha‘ velight you. 
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6. PIRST SIGNS OF CIVILIZATION—TSRY FIND A MABTEN-TRAP IN 1HE 





CLEARING. 






Haddock, and their Adventures in the Great Canadian Wilderness. 


There was an aw 
ful stillness around 
and about us, save 
when the wind 
wailed fitfully thro ’ 
the trees as it 
swept over the 
bosom of the lake. 
A deep and sad- 
dening sense of 
utter solitude had 
fallen upon our 
hearts, the influ- 
ence of which was 
growing stronger 
and strouger, tho’ 
neither acknow- 
ledged it to the 
other. 

My song, oF 
rather chant, sound 
ed strangely at 
this moment, for 
though hope and 
faith sustained me, 
almost uncon- 
sciously, my heart 
was not in the 
song. The words 
arose to lips in- 
voluntarily they 
were the faint echo 
of the hope which 
was within me. 

I could hardly muster more than a whisper; but the sentiments 
were wonderfully encouraging to both myself and my companion. 

We started on again; the sunbeams breaking for the first time in 
two days Three miles’ progress brought us to what appeared to 
be the outlet of a river opening into a smaller lake. This cheered 
us. We began to hope we had reached a large stream. But when 
we reached the end—misery!—there was no outlet—a small creek 
set into the lake. With hope almost gone, we started wearily back 
toward the large lake we had left. Mr. Haddock here began to look 
upon our fate as sealed. He was brave as man could be. The 
thought of death had no terrors for him. But he mourned to think 
of the desolation of his wife and family. How little we knew what 
God had in store for us. I cheered my friend as well as I could, and 





7. LA MOUNTAIN THROWING AWAY HIS HAT 
AND TEARING HIS PANTS. 








8. THEY POLE ACROSS THE CREEK ON A SINGLE LOG. 


with great regret, we turned back. We had gone but a mile when 
we heard the report of a gun—quickly succeeded by another. How 
the blood bounded in our veins. Hope revived within our breasta. 
We hallooed as loudly as our feeble strength would allow us, but be- 
ginning to despair again, when Mr. Haddock called my attention to 
smoke curling over the trees near the opposite shore of the lake. 
(Cut 14) His sight had become dim, and he could not surely distin- 
guish it from fog. But mine was better. I knew it came from a fire. 
And asI looked, ob, joy! there was a canoe hauled upon the bank 
—though it looked like a log at first. We were strong men again. 
Noiselessly we paddled across, fearful if the fire was that of an 
uncivilized Indian, he might be frightened away without assisting 





9. THE UPON TWO WHITE ¥FROGS—THEY 


HUNGRY VOYAGERS COME 
CATCH THEM AND EAT THEM. 


t 


| us. The canoe was turned bottom side up on the bank. Under i- 


was a gun, two coats, and a sack containing a dead duck. Mr. Had 
dock started to hunt up the owner, and Iseized and commenced 
stripping the duck (Cut 15). intending to eat it uncooked. But that 
was not necessary. In less than five minutes,an Indian boy appeared 
upon the bank. I addressed him first in English,then in French. 
He answered in the latter, and asked me to follow him. I did 
so, hardly able to drag my body along. About twenty rods from the 
shore, amid the woods, I entered the shanty (Cut 16) from which 
the smoke had curled. God be praised! There was my companion, 
conversing with a generous-looking Scotchman ; around him a num- 
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12. LA MOUNTAIN AND HADDOCK STARTING UPON THEIR NEW-MADE RAFT. 





ber of athletic timber-cutters ; and near by a table laden with carrots, ) would have perished from hunger. We remained with our generous | 15, 14 MOUNTAIN, QUITE STARVING, TAKES FORCIBLE POSSESSION OF 
potatoes, pork and so forth—all the heart could wish for. The | preserver two days, then accompanied him to Desert, fifty miles dis- . €u8 INDIANS DUCK. 

revulsion was almost too much—but Providence was kind. Every- 
body can imagine the rest. At first, food had no more taste to us 








11, THEY SEEK FOR WARMIH BY CRAWLING UNDER SOME STALE 
STRAW IX A DESERTED CABIN. | 





than chips. We ate sparingly at first, as our stomachs were able | 
to bear, and were more ravenous as we became stronger. A few 


=: —= = a= tant—passing the balloon, which had been torn to a perfect wreck 

SS E : < on the trees ; and as it could not have been removed in less than 
several weeks, and at great cost, it was again abandoned. From 
Desert, we were accompanied by Indian guides fifty miles, to a horse 
conveyance, and by making all haste, travelling night and day, we 





14. yoy! joy! SEE THE SMOKE CURLING OVER THE TREES! 








16. EXT@RIOR OF ThE CABIN OF MB. ANUUS CAMERON. 


reached Ottawa at half-past five o’clock Monday afternoon, decided'v 
“ used-up men,” but wonderfully glad to “ get out of the wilderness.” 
10. THE RAT ROLLS HEAVILY UNDER MR HADDOCK AND PRECIPITATES HIM IN THE WATER—HE SWIMS ASIIORE. From Ottawa to Watertown was one scene of excitement and 





words will tell the story. The party was under the direction of 
Mr. Angus Cameron, who was selecting timber for Gilmour & Co., 
of Ottawa. He was as noble-hearted a man as ever breathed. All 
the party, whites and Indians, were of like stamp. We were one 
hundred and fifty miles from Ottawa and civilization. Those woods 
we should never have left alive had we not found the party. They 
only happened there at that time. The woods were destitute of 
roots, animals or nutritious vegetation ; and in about two days we 








13. THEY ERECT A SIGNAL ON THE BANK OF THE OBEEK. walt: 17, HADDOCK RELATING HIS ADVENTURES TO MR. CAMERON—THE INDIAN ARRIVING AT THE CABIN WITH LA MOUNTAIN. 
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triumph. The public are already apprised of our reception there. 
And so ends the records of this memorable voyage. To all with 
whom we came in contact, our warmest thanks are due; and of 
Mr. Haddock, I can only pause to say that a,more generous, heroic, 
self-sacrificing and resolute man, under every circumstance of trial 
anc danger, 1 never met. He will always have a warm place in my 
heart. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, NEAR 
Hovston Street. 
Every Evening, Shakespeare’s beautiful Comedy 
MIDSUMMER NIGHI’S DREAM, 
GREATLY STRENGTHENED CAST. 


Doors open at seven; to commence at eight o’clock. 
‘Admisslon atone essece pnb stones Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Granp Dramatic 
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Also the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
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dmittance to all, 26 cents ; Children under ten, 13 cents 
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Noricz.—In consequ of the copious illustrations of the 
Great Wedding and > Balloon Adventures of La 
Mountain and Haddock, W8are compelled to omit this week the 
continuation of the beautiful story, “ Florence de Lacy,” also 


our Chess and Billiard Columns, They will duly appear in our 
next. 











OUR NEXT PAPER. 
TO THE LADIES. 
In our next issue we shall continue our 
SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE 
DIAMOND WEDDING, 
presenting many points of 
PECULIAR ATERACTION 
FOR THE 
LADY READERS 
or 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 











Topics of the Week. 


Naturat Ciasstrication oF ADVERTISEMENTS.—The Staate- 
Zeitung last week indulged in a little practical satire which was 
rather spiteful if intended, and very curious if accidental. It 
arranged a column of advertising in the following manner: first 
came the cards of a number of doctors, these were followed by 
advertisements of drug stores, the whole winding up with attrac- 
tive and alluring invitations of undertakers and coffin makers. 

The German mind is nothing if not methodical, but we doubt 
if the doctors who patronize the Staats-Zeitung will approve of 
the publication (even by inference) of the usual r esults of their 
professional practice. 

Tue Franxinc System.—There is no one portion cf the 
mechanism of our Government which requires more immediate 
supervision to curtail and restrain than the franking system, as 
practised at Washington. ‘The whole system is a perfect incubus 
upon our postal arrangements, causing inconceivable delays and 
disarrangements, and offering no corresponding degree of benefit 
that we have been able as yet to discover. It is an untaxed 
medium for the glorification of ambitious politicians, used for their 
own selfish aims and personal aggrandisement, and an unlimited 
invitation to flood the country with the inane twaddle which our 
bunkum orators at Washington pour out semi-occasionally for 
the delectation of their constituents. Why the people should be 
called to pay for the dissemination of such worthless trash, we 
are at a loss to imagine. A!l these men make money out of their 
positions one way or the other, and there is no reason why they 
should not refund a portion of their spoils in the way of postage, 
while they are canvassing through that medium fora prolongation 
of their term of power. 

The following, from the Ezpress, shows}how important the 
franking privilege is esteemed for electioneering purposes, and, 
consequently, why it should be curtailed : 

Senator Wilson passed through New York on Saturday, en route 
to Washington, to assist in franking Republican documents, the 
Government having “‘ shut down” on the illegal franking by proxy. 
Senator Douglas, also, has had to abandon his contemplated visit to 
Minnesota, where he had encacements to stump the State in the 
present canvass, in order that he might proceed to Washington and 
superintend his franking in person. 

TreatMeNT OF Passencers on Oczran Sreamens,—We find 
in the Herald of the 11th inst. a card from a number of the 
steerage passengers who arrived here on board of the steamship 
City of Manchester, complaining bitterly of the treatment they 
met with on board that ship. They etate that “the provisions 
served to them were of the worst description, insufficient in 
quantity and improperly cooked. The men’s steerage was never 
washed during the voyage, but left in such a estate that if hot 
weather had prevailed, fever would have been produced on board, 


The doctor was merely for cabin passengers ; for, when applied 
to for advice for a sick steerage passenger, he would not render 
the necesgary medical assistance, but leave them to live or die, 
according to the will of Providence. To enumerate in detail the 
treatment we received on each day during the week would re- 
quire a much larger space than the limits of this advertisement 
would allow. The above, therefore, is only a sketch, but to the 
truth of which we are willing to certify before any court of 
justice.” 

This is a statement made over many signatures, and we have 
but little doubt that it is true in every particular. We hear so 
constantly of the arbitrary and brutal treatment of the poorer pas- 
eengers in the emigrant ships, that we are prepared for any 
statement, however atrocious, that may be made. 

But in the above quotation the charges are specific and positive, 
and require an answer from the parties implicated. The 
agents of the Steamship Company and the officers of the City 
of Manchester should meet the charge thus publicly made; they 
should disprove it if false, or apologise or explain if true. If this 
charge is left uncontradicted, public confidence in this line of 
steamers will be seriously damaged and its interests materially 
prejudiced, for who would trust themselves to the mercy of a 
company which systematically breaks its faith in all its engage- 
ments ? 

Boxtna AN AmBAssapoR.—There is something so absolutely 
ludicrous in the idea of putting Mr. Ward in a box as though he 
were a blue pill, that our sense of national indignation evaporates 
in a loud guffaw. Till the full particulars are known it would be 
idle to inquire what the ultimate intentions of that singular 
people are. Let us hope that their “ practical joke” will end in 
the absurd outrage we have recorded in another column. It is 
not, however, quite impossible that Mr. Ward will have to thank 
the Anglo-French expedition, now preparing, for a eafe deliver- 
ance, 








Steamboat Rascality. 


On the 4th inst. a steamer, the Edwin, engaged as a passenger 
and freight boat between New York and several points on the 
Hudson, sank while nearly opposite Twenty-ninth street ; the 
passengers, about fifty in number, barely having time to escape 
with their lives, the boat going down in twenty minutes from 
the time the alarm was first given. 
It seems strange that an occurrence like this should be suf- 
fered by the press to go by with only a paragraph mentioning 
the occurrence, when it unquestionably arose from the most 
foolhardy recklessness from the overloading with freight. 
Had it resulted, as the chances were large it would have 
resulted had the boat been further on her way, in a loss of 
twenty or thirty lives, there would have been columns be- 
stowed, letters and statements from everybody, a universal 
condemnation of the officers and crew, a three days’ excite- 
ment and an apathetic sinking back into the old carcless way. 
As it is, the passengers have escaped, more by good fortune 
than by good management, and the loss is only $50,000. Who’s 
the next customer ? 
One question only we have to ask: How long is this system 
of reckless overcrowding, as practised upon steamboats, to be 
tolerated? It is well known to every person who steps on 
board one of our river-going steamers, that he does so at more 
peril than he would to cross the Atlantic, or even to make a 
voyage round the world ; the percentage of losses is greater, 
and that for the simple reason that all considerations are sacri- 
ficed to speed and gain. ‘The people of the cities, in their 
desire to escape from their confinement during the warm 
weather, rush anywhere and everywhere ; steamboats come 
first in the line of their desire, and where any extra attraction 
is offered, the crowds, unmindful of the risk, will go. In this 
case it is not for the passenger to know when the vessel is over- 
crowded ; each is desirous, no matter how crowded the boat 
may seem, to make one more in the mass. It is the duty of 
the officers of the boat to curb this propensity ; but they do 
not do it, because thereby they would lose a few extra dollars. 
The result is, that when the boat gets fairly under way, the 
majority of the passengers, either through a sense of their dan- 
ger or timidity, fail to realize any pleasure or are in absolute 
pain ; the capidity of the owners or the officers of the boat has 
not only placed them in peril, but has wilfully and criminally 
deprived them of the pleasure they anticipated. 
It is time such sports as this were put a stop to, and we can 
conceive no better subject to start on than the case of the 
Edwin. Had that boat been in the middle of the Sound, or in 
any other position where it would have taken over twenty 
minutes (a short time to prepare for eternity) to reach the shore, 
the chances are strong that the fifty people who composed 
her living cargo would have gone down with her, and all the 
statements would have been made by her captain and crew 
(who, strangely enough in these cases, are always saved), and 
the verdict would have been—‘‘ Nobody to blame !”’ 

Have we no law on this subject? If not, it is a fruitful sub- 
ject for legislation ; if we have, let us at least make an attempt 
to lessen this reckless perilling and slaughtering. 








Conspiracy against Warren Leland. 
Tens of thousands of personal friends of Warren Leland will join 


with us in our expression of indignation at the outrage committed 
upon that gentleman by the myrmidons of the law in Connecticut. 
The circumstances of the case are extraordinary and disgraceful, 
and prove beyond a doubt that Mr. Leland was made the victim of 
a foul conspiracy, but all who know him have perfect faith in his in- 
tecrity, and look with confidence for the confusien and disgrace of 


his reckless slanderers and their rascally accomplices. They blindly 
depended upon the well-known goodnature and free-hearted man- 
ner of Warren Leland, believing that they could bleed him of his 
money at will, by assuming a charge against him which had no 
foundation, in fact, which could have been tortured into shape for 
publication. Dut they were mistaken in their man, for Mr. Leland 
has so streng a sense of right that he will resist to the uttermost— 
will sift out the plotters and expose them to the contempt and scorn 
of every community. The trumped-up case is as follows : 

““ Mr. Warren Leland, of New York, was arrested on Sunday, on a charge of 
complicity with Jones, in the Colchester Bank fraud. The Colchester Bank no 
longer exists. Neither stockholders or billholders or any other persons con- 
nected with that Bank have any motive for being interested in this transaction. 
The billholders and every claimant upon the Bank have been paid in full; and 
the Receivers have closed up the concern. Who then have caused this arrest ? 
Who are so indefatigable and disinterested in securing the ends of public 
justice? Who pays the couneel that are making such active exertions in this 
matter? Perhaps, we may be able to throw some light on the matter. 

**The prosecution against Jones, it will be remembered, was settled by the 
payment of $80,000 by Jones and his friends. Jones, who had been arrested 
on a criminal ¢ , escaped his trial before the Superior Court by forfeiting 





his bonds, which bad been redueei for that purpose to the trifling sum o, 


$1,500—the balance of the $30,000 being devoted to the benefit of the prorecu™ 
ting parties. The lawyers for the prosecution (at least, so it is said), received 
$1,000 apiece for their services, are of course not unwilling to keep the 
breath of life in a fowl that lays for them such golden eggs. Jones, after thus 
escaping the States’ prison, went back to New York and became involved in a 
b concerning the settlement of certain affairs which 
Hed yg wh a ee of Jones & Wilcox who had 
failed for $40,000. The dispute was finally left to the arbitration of two gentle- 
men of this city. The hearing was commenced, but Jones refused to go on with 
it, and threatened Mr. Leland with a criminal prosecution if he would not settle 
to his own satisfaction. 

“‘ Mr. Leland firmly refused to meet Jones’ demands, and Jones returning to 
Connecticut, placed himself in the hands of the former counsel for the Bavk. 
Operations were immediately commenced. A grand juror was induced to enter 
a complaint, a Colchester justice signed a warrant for Mr. Leland’s arrest, and 
a constable employed to keep a watch upon the line at Greenwich, which is 
located near Rye, in New York, where Mr. Leland bas a country residence. 
The remainder of this shrewd operation might be easily anticipated. Mr. Le- 
land coming over the line to the town of Greenwich, was arrested and brought 
to Harti willing prisoner it might be judged from the fact that the officer 
with him stopped at a hotel, while Mr. Leland was allowed to go where he 


pl 

On , Mr. Leland was taken to Colchester, where Jones and his law- 
yers were awaiting his arrival. Jones was ashamed, as he well might be, to 
show himself to a man who had stood by him in his own trouble (Leland being 
connected with him by marriage), and to whom but a few months ago, he him- 
self declared he was under the deeepest obligations of friendship. He was, bow 
ever, near by to give instructions. The day of the examination was finally 
fixed for Tuesday, October 18th, sud bonds required to the amount of $40,000 
—an excessive bail, but readily »dvanced by his friends, who were ready tv 
give any amount required. Tae same justice, however, required bonds cf 
Jones, the undoubted principalin ‘ue whole fraud, in the comparatively insig - 
nificant sum of $2,000. 

‘* Now, the question is, what is the object of this prosecution? Is it not to 
levy black maii from Mr. Leland—to extort money on the consideration of sus- 

nding proceedings? Is there any other conceivable object at the bottom of 
t? Bere is Jones, the prime mover, using a criminal suit to further his own 
private ends, aided and abetted by two or three lawyers, who, of course, are 
willing to make al] the money they can out of it. Whether the State Attorney 
of New London County will have anything to do with this business, remains 
yet to be seen.”’ 


Such is the history of this gross and infamous outrage—an outrage 
so transparent in its infamy that none but aninterested party would 
have entertained a charge based upon such grounds. But we have 
yet tolearn to what depths of degradation our judiciary will descend. 
We shall watch the case and shall deal with the offending parties 
as they deserve. 








Rowdies who would be Gentlemen. 


A ¥ew days since a couple of fellows who are well known upon 
the streets of this city, and one of whom has made himself 
specially notorious over the whole country, squabbled in a 
drinking-shop. .1 “ommon blackguard squabble it was, at a 
time when the stronges. probability exists that both were par- 
tially intoxicated. Instead of having their knock-down and 
drag-out as others of their stripe have done, these gentlemen 
must needs settle their difficulties by an appeal to the duello. 
It would make little difference to the public had they gone off 
quietly and shot each other, so that one or both would have 
been missing through all time to come, save only by a quiet 
feeling of satisfaction. In such case, we would have nothing to 
say but in the way of congratulation ; but when these fellows 
pocket their revolvers, and deliberately go within earshot of 
our thoroughfares with the avowed intention of performing an 
fact which is in direct violation of statute law, and for which 
violation the only reparation they could make would be that 
society should be rid of, at least, one of them—then it becomes 
the special business of every respectable person. 

In this view, we call upon the authorities to notice that 
these two men, notorious disturbers of the public peace, have 
directly and impudently ruptured a law which makes them 
amenable to punishment. Are they to be allowed to return to 
| the scene of their indecency and become heroes, to flaunt along 

the strects, to flourish their revolvers in public places, to pub- 
|lish their statements and their cards in the daily press, to 
| boast, to brag and to bully with impunity ? 
| We beg the attentior of the District Attorney to this matter ; 
it will be a creditable thing for him, in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens, to send a couple of such fellows away from this rowdy- 
ridden city, and an example that may strike terror to the rest. 
We trust that in our next issue we shall be enabled to an- 
;hounce that some step has heen taken to make these fellows 
' feel that there is yet law in the land, and a righteous* officer to 
administer it, 











The Ups and Downs of the Daguerrean Art. 


Tus is a worldof change. Now we go up and now we go down ; 

but some of us go down to get up, while others go up to get down 
‘in the world. Our friend, Brady, the Daguerreotypist, has gone 
| up, but let us hope that it will not be to “come down,” ina 
worldly point of view. ‘Show me your company,” says the old 
‘saw, “and I will tell you what you are;” ;but it'must not be 
| supposed because our friend Brady is located over a barber’s shop 
| he consequently shaves his customers. It is not so—certainly 
| not, 











A Letter from an Old Statesman. 


| We have received the following letter from one of the most eminent 
politicians of New Jersey, himself a candidate for a high position. 
We do not indorse his views, but as the opinion of an old stager, it 
is worthy of every consideration: 


| Mr. Eprron—It occurs to me that a journal so universally circulated and 
read as yours should be the vehicle of sound and sensible reflection on public 

| affairs. Wehave too much amusement in journalism. It were well that 

| editors, especially those who, like yourself, are perfectly independent, should 

| call the attention of their readers sometimes to matters of national importance. 
It is on such subjects that I ask you to accord to me the publication of 
what I propose writing in a few brief but not ill-timed remarks. 

The next Presidential election is the pivot on which the future turns; citizens 
eminent for their intelligence and worth are more and more averse to public 
life; social and political distinctions are destroyed by the fell spirit of party 
and its corrupting influence; a wide-spread contempt of Jaw and order is every- 
where manifest, and this, too, has its ning at the seat of federal authority. 
The possession of power, and not the peace and prosperity of our Union is the 

| eole aim of the rival Democrats and Republicans. This conflict must be ended, 
and it can be; the issues which in the times of Jackson, Clay, Webster and 
Calhoun inyolved the questions of currency, protection to manufactures and 
internal improvements, are scarcely mentioned; yet they are of the first 
importance, Why is this so? The question is easily answered: The federal 
revenue during one Presidential term amounts to $250,000,000. The patronage 
incident to the Presidential office, and the obligation to use it in support of the 
| party electing the chief magistrate, is the source of unnumbered woes. It is 
the only question involved. Thousands of citizens are candidates for office, 
| and the bureaus of every department are charged with fraud, Doubtless 
| there is much ¢ ration, but who can doubt the necessity of a national 
| inquest, after Peer and witnessing what is daily published and occurring ? 
| With these preliminary ebservations. I now address myself to the main point, 
to wit—The next President. Who is the man best suited to calm the tempest, 
| to allay the storm? Mr. Seward is the most prominent candidate of the Free 
| States, but that govettel rty, known as Americans, are averse to him. It 
| will not sup’ . wen the very idea of future conflict, of possible 
disunion. Noman of the Democratic party in the Free States cen carry a 
| single State on the issue made up, which ts simply the reign of terror, the 
| expulsion from office of all who do not ascent to Democratic creed, what- 
ever it may be. This the Free States will not submitto. There is, it appears 
| to me, a statesman, nay, more than one, inone of the Middle States, Kentucky, 
| who, were he elected to the high effice of President of the Union, might put an 
end to this great quarrel. I allude to Mr. Guthrie. 
| Should this gentleman obtain the nomination at the “harleston Convention, 
he will, in addition to the Democratic vote of the North, hsve the ruffrages 
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tens of thousands, Americans and Republicans, who have faith in ‘his integrity 
and patriotism. I mention this gentleman’s name in connection with the high 
office of Presi?ent because of his well-tried statesmanship, and the moral 
influence which would attend his administration of the Federal Government. 
Mr. Douglas is out of the question; nor will other gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic party, or any party, be able, by the force of party, to stem the current 
now setting in, and which will ultimate iu a complete political revolution. The 
nation clamors for peace, and it will have it. There mey be other statesmen 
equally aloof from the rival parties who would be quite as eligible, but their 
pames, with the exception of Breckenridge, do not occur to me. Let us, then, 
listen to one of the younger States in this matter. What rays —— ? 
'ACIFIC. 








PARIS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The French view of a China war—The author of a polemic dis- 
covered—A kidnapped baby—L’ Opinion Nationale ; Champfleury’s 
new story; the proportion of the dead to the living in a railroad 
disaster—The theatres ; Frederick Lemaitre in the field again; 
the ‘* Angel of Charity,” its lachrymose effect and a managerial 
expedient—A Parisian drama ; love, seduction, abandonment ; a 
mother’s foresight ; her death ; her son’s heartlessness ; final suc- 
cess of the dead mother's stratagem. 


Paris, September 25, 1859. 


Tue Peiho affair is on the top wave of the political sea. The action 
of the Chinese is, of course, the subject of much discussion, but for 
all that the French are not disposed to meddle in the matter. They 
want England to arrange the business as best she can. The English 
got into the scrape, and they don’t feel called upon to help them 
out of it. The attack upon the Chinese forts by the English admiral 
is regarded as wholly useless and unjustifiable. So France feels no 
responsibility under the circumstances. Wherefore it is thought that 
she will not engage in the quarrel, but leave England to avenge an 
insult which was of her ownseeking. This opinion has even been 
openly expressed hy several journals here in Paris, and I have 
means of knowing that it has warm partisans in the ranks of the 
Goverment. 

Some Galli-maniacs even go so far as to compare Louis Napoleon’s 
position to that of “ the cat i’ th’ adage,” and pretend that he is 
tired of pulling chestnuts out of the fire for his neighbors over the 
Channel. But that is all nonsense. 

Even if the French do join the English against China, the alliance 
cannot be a cordial one, and the Emperor, not feeling the necessity 
of avenging the Peiho affair on France’s account, will make his 
co-operation with the English in that matter subordinate to the 
co-operation of Engiand with France in Italy. 

The article in the Debats on the “ Freedom of the Press,” partially 
quoted in my last letter, has made a sensation. Great curiosity was 
manifested in relation to the author. Who he was outsiders were 
puzzled to tell. At first the article was attributed to Count Wal- 
ewski; then it was M. Guizot who had written it. Finally, it turns 
out that it is the work of a M. Roussel, an ex-oflicer of artillery, who 
has some relations with Walewski, and who is one ef the principal 
owners of the Journal des Debals. The report is that M. Roussel 
was summoned by the Emperor to St. Sauveur, who asked him 
where he obtained the phrase, la maladie du silence, which he puts 
in the mouth of the Chef de l’Etat, and advised him to be more care- 
ful in his statements for the future. 

But more exciting than things political to the Parisians, the 
women especially, has been the kidnapping of a little child, two 
months old, effected in broad daylight, in the Tuileries garden, by a 
woman who managed to divert the attention of the nurse. We have 
felt more interested in the poor mother whose child had been thus 
ruthlessly torn away from her, than in the Grand-dukes who have 
lost their crowns. The father, M. Hua, a judge of the civil tribunal 
of the Seine, offered ten thousand francs reward to whoever would 
bring him back his first-born safe and sound. Thesum tempted the 
child-thief, and in the negotiations which she entered into to obtain 
it, the police discovered her hiding-place and arrested her at 
Orleans. The news of this woman’s capture was received two 
mornings ago by the mothers of the city with as much emotion as 
that of the peace of Villafranca. 

The new paper, L’Opinion Nationale, goes on bravely, and has 
already made itself a journalistic power. it took the very sensible 
course of coming out strong at the start,and so, in a manner, in- 
sured success. The body of the paper is made up with great ability, 
and the feuilletonic columns are now taken up with a new novel by 
Champfleury, the great realistic author, called “‘ La Mascarade de 
la Vie Parisienne.” 

When Champfleury’s story is finished, they promise in succession 
a new novel by Alexandre Dumas, fils; one by Madame Charles 
Reybaud, and lastly something spicy in the shape of a romance from 
the pen of witty Edmond About. 

In a resumé of a very interesting book on railroads, written by a 
man well up in his subject, the Opinion Nationale has the fol- 
lowing : 

“In regard to accidents, M. Aug. Perdonnet proves that of all 
means of communication railroads are the least dangerous, and he 
proves it by figures. The result of an inquiry made on this subject 
by the French Government was, that since the inauguration of rail- 
roads in France, the number of travellers killed had been to the 
number of those safely transported as 1 is to 1,955,555.” 

From which result, it results that when an accident takes place 
on any railway line, and twelve people are suddenly hurried into 
eternity that twenty-three millions four hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty travellers may go over the same route 
in safety. At which the twelve, if they have the smallest spark of 
philanthropy in their bosoms, should rejoice greatly. 

The theatrical seasonis becoming of interest. Frederick Lemaitre 
has made his renirée at the Ambigu in the Vieux Caporal, though 
we had all thought the old man’s playing days were over. He has 
also appeared in “* Don Cesar de Bazan,’ and you can scarcely im- 
agine how the people flocked to the theatre to hear their old 
favorite. 

At the Gymnase the ‘‘ Angel of Charity’ has proved to be so pa- 
thetic a piece that the management intends to widen the distance 
between the scats in tlie house, as, in the affecting scenes, it is very 
inconvenient for some of the spectators to have those behind them 
gush tears down their backs. 

The Christy Minstrel people are trying hard to establish them- 
selves here. A band of five negro singers have, after much difficulty, 
obtained permission of the Prefect to give a series of performances, 
and occupy a large hall opposite the Rue Vivienne. The astonish- 
ment of the Parisians at the bones and breakdowns of these darkies 
amuses me iutdnitely. 

The curtain has but recently fallen on a touching drama of so- 
ciety, whose hero’s name I could give you if I chose. Though I 
suppress the chief actor’s name, the play has naught of fanciful 
construction, being really a natural series of terrible facts. 

The personage in question, who is in the enjoymentof a high social 
positi- u, a handsome establishment and a large fortune, had, asa 
consequence of a youthful folly, a natural daughter, whose mother 
died a few years after her seduction. The seducer, afterwards 
marrying, had not force of character enough to confess to his young 
wife the existence of this poor child, and having long confined him- 
self to a mere mercenary care of the latter, he finally neglected her 
altogether. 

The aged mother of this parvenu, being cognizant of the circum- 
stances, was deeply moved by this abandonment, though she her- 
self was baresy supported by her snobbish son, in lodgings respect- 
ably distant from his own sumptuous hotel. But Madame N——,the 
mother, who had in days gone by pinched herself to pay for her 
son’s education, and having nothing but the little pension she now 
received from him, nevertheless took all possible care of the for- 
saken child. And the child grew up to be a fine young girl capable 
of taking up some occupation. The occupation chosen was art. 

Hortense, that was the girl’s name, applied herself to it with all 
her mind and heart, and struggled bravely against the many diffi- 
culties which society stupidly puts in the way of unmarried women 
in their efforts at self-support. She thus reached her twentieth 
year, her grandmother her seventy-eighth. While the father of 
one, the son of the other, gave magnificent balls, delicious dinners, 
vain fétes in his rich hotel, the young girl and the old woman suf- 
f:red the most cruel privations—the requests for a little supple- 
mentary aid from the rich man being often left unanswered. 

One night the poor old woman died. At the simplefuneral which 
he gave her the son necessarily came into contact with his daugh- 
ter, and, glad of the chance to persuade himself that she now had 
a livelihood, departed, leaving her a trifling pecuniary assistance. 
A few weeks rolled by, and society's whirlpool engulphed him 
deeper than ever. 








Winter came. He gave a ball one night, and the salons of his 
hotel were crowded with the fashionables of the court and of the 
city. The rooms were dazzling with the light, the rich toilets, the 
French and foreign uniforms, the decorations, the gilded ceilings, 
the polished mirrors, the everything that could lend a lustre to the 
scene. The conservatory, lit up by colored lanterns, afforded little 
mysterious corners, where beautiful and romantic Polish women 
listened to the whisperings of love. The English ladies present 
danced with untiring gaiety; the daughters of reg & listlessly ex- 
tended on the sofas, kept up their flowery chat; the Parisiennes, 
with a Frenchwoman’s eye to good things, began to look for the 
magnificent supper which was to be served by Chevet. The rich 
man had the world in his salons. He revelled in ostentation and 
vanity, he was intoxicated with the great names announced at his 
door, his cup of pride was filled to the brim, and when ministers of 
state, with waistcoats bedizened with honorary orders, came to 
shake him by the hand, his delirium was not far from that when 
Cesar, at the culmination of unheard-of power, exclaimed, “I feel 
myself a god.’ Our parvenu mentally said, “I feel myself a 
duke.” 

A group of guests had surrounded him, loading him down with 
praises of his féte as they sipped his delicious sherbets. A great 
foreign lady complimented him upon the completeness of his con- 
servatory; an ambassador told him that his ball was the thousand 
and second night. The rich man, crammed with vanity, was fast 
losing his senses, when suddenly a valet de chambre enters, passes 
through the aristocratic circle, and presents to his exalted master 
a large letter on a golden salver. : ; 

The rich man, brusquely awakened from his dream, followed into 
his empyrean of pride, deprived of his aureole of glory, and net- 
tled at being brought down to earth again by so vulgar a matter, 
exclaimed, 

“You stupid rascal, idiot, donkey! could you not choose another 
time!” 

And he pushed away the salver with an angry movement: but as 
the servant resisted a little, his eyes fell upon the peaceful cause of 
the disturbance, the letter, and in an instant he turned frightfully 


ale. 

By his half-stifled cry, by the haggard eyes which he could not re- 
move from that mysterious letter, every one about him saw that 
something extraordinary had occurred. — 

The guests politely drew aside, whispering to themselves, exchang- 
ing looks and words of surprise. Soon our Creesus found himself alone 
with the valetin the middle of the salon, and still before his face 
the obstinately presented letter. eg ; 

He had recognized in the address the handwriting of his mother, 
who had been dead eight months! - 

He seized the letter with a trembling hand and succeeded with 
difficulty in reaching the adjacent library, where he locked himself 
in, to the great surprise of his guests, who had followed his move- 
ments with wondering eyes. There he fell, rather than sat down on 
a sofa and looked at this terrible letter, sent him from the grave and 
bearing the unmistakable trace of a hand long since cold in death. 

He summoned up all his strength, excitedly broke the black seal 
of the letter, and read as follows: 


“ My son, your daughter is suffering ! her ill-requited labor does not 
suffice to keep want away from her door. In the midst of your 
opulence remember her. Your mother begs you to do it; your 
mother who is now looking upon you and knows what is passing in 
your heart.” 

Then followed the signature. 

In intense excitement the gentleman rang a bell; a servant an- 
swered it. 

“ Who brought this letter?” he asked. _ 

The lackey replied that it was a young girl poorly clad, who had 
been nearly run over by the equipage of a Russian count, as it dash- 
ed into the courtyard of the hotel. 

The host returned to his salon with a pale and troubled face; a 
cloud had settled over his féte, and his guests saw it without under- 
standing the reason. 

He retired early, before the party had broken up, but could not 
sleep, so strong a hold did the ghostly features of this demand from 
his dead mother take upon his imagination. ; 

In the morning he sent two hundred francs to the young artist, 
who, in point of fact, had not money enough to buy bread to eat 
nor colors to work. What would this miserable sum do to reseue 
her from such distress? But the gentleman probably thought he 
had been very generous. 

The winter past, he went to Italy. . 

Months went by, and the circumstance became erased from his 
mind. One evening at Naples, he had just returned with a brilliant 
company of tourists from an excursion to an island near by. As he 
entered his room he discovered on a table a letter bearing the Paris 
postmark. He opened it carelessly, continuing his chat with his 
friends. But suddenly he became agitated, turned away and left 
the room. It was another call from the grave; it was his mother 
again imploring aid for his child. Finally, several months after, in 
Paris, at his own house, as he was just stepping into his carriage for 
a drive in the Bois, another letter was handed him, another appeal, 
and this time more earnest, more imperious, more solemn than 
ever before. 

He now determined to rid himself at once of the annoyance; he 
was becoming blasé to the emotion. He went to his lawyer and 
constituted in favor of Mademoiselle L——, artiste, a life pension, 
just sufficient, if not to live on, at least to keep her from starving— 
exacting at the same time that he should have handed over to him 
in a lump all the letters which might yet remain in the hands of her 
who had received this trust so admirably conceived, so terribly made 
use of! 

In fact, as you have, perhaps, all ready divined, the poor old 
mother dying had foreseen the future miseries of the young girl, for 
she well understood the character of her precious son. Hence, she 
had the sublime inspiration of the letters, and, thanks to them, the 
maiden—that child of love, protected by death—was snatched from 
a poverty so full of perils to one of her age—her sex, and, above all, 
her abandonment. 

FRANGOIS. 








LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC, &c. 


We have received from Suripon & Co. the following books: Smooth Stones 
taken fiom Ancient Brooks; by the Rev. C. H. 2purgeon; Lessons from Jesus, 
or the Teachings «of Divine Love, by W. P. Baltern; Emiiie the Prace Maker, by 
Mrs. Thomas Geidart; Sunday Morning Thoughts, by Mrs. T. Geldart; Sunday 
Evening Thoughis, by Mrs. T. Geldart. Spurgeon’s book is a fair specimen of 
his stronz, earnest style. He teaches great truths ina way peculiarly his 
own; the scholar may discover a lack of polish and object to the manner, bat 
Spurgeon looks more to the matter than to the manner, and the masses hear 
him and read his works and feel the great power with which he grasps and 
elucidates his subjects. The character of the otber works is indicated by their 
tities. They are eloquent and touching appeals to the diviner sentiments of 
our nature. 

We have also received from the same firm two new volumes of the Household 
Library, one of the cheapest and most popular serials ever issued from the 
press. They contain The Life of Hannibal, by Thomas Arnold, D.D., and the 
Life of Thomas a Becket, by Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, 
These volumes are as reliable in their facts as careful in their general arrange- 
ment, and as full of interest as the preceding volumes. They will be great aids 
to the stcdents of history, inasmuch as they give full-length portraits of the 
eminent characters who appear like brilliant meteors in the vivid scenes which 
history merely chronicles without elaboration. We have frequently com- 
mended the “Household Liorary,’”’ pub’ished by Sheldon & Co., and we now 
reiterate that commendation, for each pew volume strengthens us in our good 
opinion of the work, and as we thick we speak. 

We call attention to the following works which we have received from Ep. 
warp Duvican & Brorners (James B. Kieker) 371 Broadway: A Manual of 
Prayers and Instructions for Persons seceing the Trus Religion ; The Spirit of 
Christiani'y, by the Rev. Fatber Francis Nepveu, of the Society ot Jesus. 
Translated from the French by C. B. Fairbanks, and publiched with the appro- 
bation of his Grace the Archbishop of New York. Devou’ Instructions on the 
Episics and the Gospels. by the Rev. Leonard Gcffine, President of the Order of 
Premonstratensians. Translated from the German by the Rev. Theodore Neo- 
then. We need not allude to the character of the above works; the fact that 
they are published by the authority of the head of the Churcfi in this State 
(New York) is sufficient to stamp their worth. 

We have received from thet most enterprising of all music publishers, Oliver 
Ditson, of Boston, and everywhere, a copy of a very beautiful edition of Hay- 
den’s *‘ Creation.”’ It is brought out in most excelient style, elegantly bound 
and finely printed on the best paper. It is hardly possib'e to surpass the style 
in which the music is setup. This edition is edited by the well-known Vincent 
Novello, the most competent man living for the work. It is svld at a price 
which brings it within the reach of every one, and cannot fail to command a 
large and constant sale. It is oae of Diteon’s series of classic composers. 








MUSICAL. 


Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.—The regular operatic season, un- 
der the direction of Strakosch and Ullman, commences this week. We shall 
speak of the new artists in our next. 


The Draytons’ Parlor Operas.—More than twenty years ago Mr. 
Henry Drayton, who was well known in Washington for his fine voice and popu- 
lar manners, left the shores of America for the purpose of studying in Europe. 
He selected Paris for his residence, became a pupil of the Conservatoire, and 
finally appeared at the Grand Opera, where he achieved a decided success. He 
remained at that establishment several years, and then tried his fortune in 
London. After various en ments at the opera-houses there, and many 
heavy losses from irresponaibie managers, he began to reflect upon the possi- 
bility of striking out a path for himself. He studied and compared every class 
of popular entertainment, and finaily hit upon the plan of the Parlor Opera, a 
species of entertainment which would be sustained solely by himself and his 
wife—for he had taken to himself a charming and talented young English lady. 
With that energy which seems to be his distinguishing characteristic, Mr. 
Drayton prepared for his carapaign, and as he found nothing written of the 
style he required, he commenced writing the libretti himself, and either adapt- 
ing the most popular music to his words or securing the services of some emi- 
nent modern composers to write original music. This plan he pursued steadily 
until now his repertoire consists cf over seventy operas. 

The plan of the Parlor Operas differs materia)ly from the monopolologues to 
which we have become accustomed. In the latter what little plot there is, is 
made to hang rapid changes of character upon ; in the former, the changes are 
only used to give vivacity and mterest to the plot. The difference is very 
marked indeed, and is altogetber in favor of the Parlor Opera. 

The Draytons made their first bow to an American audience on the 12th inst. 
at the French theatre in Broadway. The attendance was fashionable and 
loghly critical, a large number of the most prominent artists in the city being 
present The first opera was ‘‘ Never Judge by Appearances,”’ written by Mr. 
Drayton, the music composed by Edward J. Loder. The music is somewhat 
French in its character, with a dash of quaintness and romance which distin- 
guishes all Mr. Mr. Loder’s music. The first ballad, ‘I’ve Loved Thee Long, 
Louise,’”’ is a delicious morceaux ; the ‘‘ Good Night ” duo is very charming, 
and several other numbers are quite beautiful. The instrumentation for the 
small orchestra was very varied and skillful, but with very few exceptions the 
orchestra muddled up everything. Some pieces were specially abominable, not 
oply miserably played, but badly led, the director scrambling after the singers 
or before them, as the case might be, as though he had never seen the partition 
before. But the Draytons did admirably, and their most charming perform- 
ance caused us to forgive all the short coming on the part of the orchestra. 
‘Ihe plot of the piece is clever and so truly amusing, and the singing and acting 
so excellent, that the audience admired and laughed and applauded by turns. 

The second opera was *‘ Diamond Cut Diamond,’’ written by Mr. Drayton, 
and the music composed by Grisar. The piece is full of plot and counter-plot., 
affording the artists ample scope for the display ot their versatile talents, and 
the music is entirely French in character, being sparkling, melodious and 
spirited. It was brilliantly instrumented and was exceedingly well played, the 
leader, himself a Frenchman, seeming to feel the spirit of the music. The 
second opera was as great a success as the first, and drew down repeated bursts 
of laughter and applause. 

Of the artists themselves we must say a few words. Mrs. Drayton is a charm- 
ing specimen of the English lady. Her face is pretty and expressive, her manu- 
ner arch and pleasing, her figure good and her voice of good compass and melo- 
dious. She sings effectively ; there are points in her style we might object to, 
but her dash and her excellent acting carry her through and chide us from 
fault finding. 

Henry Drayton is a thorough artist, accomplished in every point neceseary to 
sustain the arduous parts he undertakes. He has a magnificent bass voice of 
noble compass, and sings with marked passion and expression. He avails him- 
self of all the resources of his art with which his education has made him per- 
fectly familiar. He manifests some exaggerations of style which we deem ob- 
jectionable, but the exigencies of his professional position, the multiplicity and 
vsriety of characters he has to rustain—now serious, now tender, then humor- 
ous, and again burlerque—are decidedly unfavorable to the maintenance of a 
pure and strict school. But Mr. Drayton has so few blemishes and so many 
marked and striking excellences, that it would seem to be hypercritical to make 
special notice of them. 

The Draytons have achieved a most unqualified euccess—such was the opin- 
ion of every one present. ‘*‘Lhis is one of the most agreeable evenings we have 
passed,’’? was heard on every side, and those words we most cordially endorse. 
No one should fail to witness the performances of the Draytons ; we can insure 
all who take this advice, two hours of the most unqualified enjoyment. 

The Draytons were called out after each piece, and amid showers of bouquets 
Mr. Drayton, at the clore of the performance, in answer to a cal, addressed a 
few appropriate words to the audience. Let no one fail to see the Draytons, 








DRAMA. 

True was when the position of dramatic critic to a leading weekly 
journal was no sinecure ; not only was it necessary for the person 
holding such office to be present almost nightly at the theatre, but 
so rapidly did novelty succeed novelty, that his pen was ever busy. 
How all this is changed now! Each theatre has its piece de resist- 
ance, which it offers night after night to crowded audiences, whereat 
managers become rich, artists lazy and critics useless. We cannot 
say that we view this state of things theatrical with entire indiffer- 
ence, for we confess that the old-fashioned idea, that the stage pos- 
sesses some nobler mission than simply that of amusing still ob - 
tains with us; that the drama should interest as well as delight, 
elevate as well as charm, is part and parcel of our theatrical creed. 
The question may well be asked,‘‘are these ends at present at- 
tained?’ An honest reply would scarcely be in the affirmative. 

Much, very much, has been done towards the improvement of all 
the externals of the drama; our theatres are commodious and ele- 
gant,the scenery artistic and beautiful, the stage accessories all that 
the most exacting taste could require, but a corresponding ad- 
vance in the drama itself has not only not taken place, but on the 
contrary it has lost ground. It no longer seeks to enrich the mind 
with historic truths, or sway the heart with sublime poetry, but 
aims merely to entertain an audience for the moment, utterly care- 
less what, if any, impression is left after the lights are out and 
curtain down. Tragedy seems to be a thing of the past. Shakes- 
peare, except at rare intervals, is banished from the stage, and his 
one great exponent, the high priest of tragedy, though still in the 
prime of life, still on the topmost round of fame’s ladder, seems to 
prefer inglorious ease to the triumphs that await his acceptance. 

We had no idea of writing this homily when we put our pen to 
paper, but lack of novelty to tell of, and the necessity of telling 
something, combined to draw us into the snare; we hasten then 
to extricate ourselves, and sum up in a few words the events of the 
week just passed. At the Winter Garden, “ Dot’ still holds un- 
disturbed possession; nor do we see any prospect of a change. 
Miss Keene, with the ‘Sea of Ice’ and ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” nightly fills her pretty theatre ; and the old comedies do as 
much for Wallack. At Niblo’s, Burton, after attracting crowds, has 
given place to Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, of whose performances 
we trust we shall be able to speak this week ; if we are prevented, 
we shall make the amende honorable in our next. 

3ARNUM’S Musrum.—The ladies, impressible creatures, always 
avow their preference for what they call “ deep ”’ pieces. Evidently 
then, we cannot do better than to recommend the fair to Conway’s 
drama, ‘‘ Out of the Depths.” 

THEATRE FRANCAIS.—The season at this house was brilliantly in- 
augurated on the Ist of this month with Legouvé’s comedy, “ Pat 
Droit de Conquéte,” and a sprightly vaudeville, entitled ‘“‘ Tambour 
Battant.” During the week a diversity of light pieces has been pre 
duced, and it is already evident that there will be no monotony in 
the régime of M. Sage. 


A HARDENED CRIMINAL. 


A snort time since John Mahoney, alias Robert McCorrie, a boy o! 
about seventeen years of age, was arrested in Bergen, New Jersey. 
on a charge of larceny. He was placed in prison, and upon bein 
put to work, a5 is usual in New Jersey prisons, he refused, with a 
oath, to perform it. 

He was, of course, punished for insubordination, and the thir 
day after his admission he was not to be found. A search was inst 
tuted, and he was at last discovered inthe bottom of a drawer, wit 
a key, which nearly fitted the outer gate, in his possession. He wa 
again secured, but, watching his opportunity, when the keeper wa 
absent, he got up a sham fight in the yard, and when Mrs. Layde: 
the keeper's wife, rushed in to quell the disturbance, he escape 
through the gate which she had left open. 

Since that time Officer Hamlin, of the Third Precinct, who was on 
the look-out for him, noticed a ragged boy looking through a windo: 
in Maiden lane, and on a closer inspection it turned out to be 
Mahoney. He endeavored to escape, but was pursued and brong) 
back, and, amidst a volley of oaths and execrations was taken bac \ 
to Jersey. 

It is alleged against him that when confined in the House of D 
tention in White street, about two years ago, he set the building o: 





fire, and contrived, with several others, to escape during the co 
fusion which ensued. He has also been in custody several times for 
other offences. 
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THE DIAMOND WEDDING—SCENE IN THE CATHEDRAL—THE MARRIAGE 


THE SONS OF MALTA. 
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marched down Broadway to Fulton street, through Nassau and 
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CEREMONY PERFORMED BY ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 


brotherhood, marching two abreast, one attired in a black the other 


Tux firat public procession of the Sons of Malta in New York pa- | Chatham to the Bowery and Fourth avenue, and after marching | in a white domino, with hoods to conceal their faces from the crowd 


raided Broadway on Tuesday evening, October 11th, in honor of the | 


festival of the Seven Cardinals, a day which is celebrated only once 
in thi--een years. 

The ine*nbers of the order had been advertised to meet at the 
lodge-icows in Broadway, from which they issued at abont ten 


o'clock, aud the procession, numbering about six hundred men, | 


THE SONS OF MALTA—NIGHT PROCESSION IN BROADWAY, OCTOBER 11, 


around the statue of Washington in Union square, was finally dis- 
missed at the lodge-room. 

The procession was headed by a volunteer escort of about one 
hundred men in citizen’s dress, then the officers of the order, carry- 
ing drawn swords, then the javelin teen and the banners followed by 
four men bearing aloft.a huge book, and thea the members of the 


which attended on the march. 

About midway in the line marched a figure personating Death, 
followed closely by four knights in armor, carrying a bier covered 
with black, guarded by four other knights armed with muskets. 

The officers of the order were dressed in various colored gar- 
ments, rep:esenting cardinals, monks, priests, knights and spearmen, 
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1859, 1N COMMBMORATION OF THE FESTIVAL OF THE SEVEN CARDINALS. 
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THE OVTEDO AND BARTLETT WEDDING—JEWELS FURNISHED TO THE BRIDE BY TIFFANY & CO.—SEE PAGE 319. 


and also had their faces hidden. The drum corps which accom- In the Old World, the order is said to be coeval with Masonry. 

panied them played with muffled drums along the march, and | Indeed, there are not wanting those who assert that the ceremonies 

added to the excitement displayed along the line of march. of the Sons of Malta are but those sacred mysteries of the Masonic 
The order was introduced into this country about two years ago | Temple which it is well known are mourned as for ever lost by the 

by one of the captains in the police, who still holds the office of G. | members of that fraternity. 

R.J.A. The rites have, however, been practised here ever since Wherever the Sons of Malta are known they are distinguished for 

the time of Peter Stuyvesant and the old Dutch Governors. their deeds of charity and love. It is recorded that in all the cities 


of Europe, in plague, pestilence and famine, they have been ever 
foremost in the good work of relief. During their short existence 
in this country they have won a similar reputation for similar phi- 
lanthropy. All their public parades and processions take place after 
sunset, and generally at midnight, typical of the quietness of their 
deeds of charity, which are all performed in strict accordance with 
the modern injunction, that alms must not be done to be seen of men. 
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A GHOST STORY. 


A Mr. McDona.p, of Canada, while on a visit to 
friends in Boston, was much startled one morning 
by seeing in the glass the reflection of the corpse 
of a woman lying in the bed he had just quitted. 
He felt as if spellbound, but being aroused by the 
ringing of the breakfast bell, he examined the bed 
to see if it were real or an illusion, but found the 
bed as he left it. 

The next morning, notwithstanding, that he was 
prepared and looked carefully, the vision was again 
seen, and this time he recognised the features of 
his wife, whom he had left perfectly well. 

This might have created alarm for her safety, but 

during the day he received a letter informing him 
that she was in perfect health. He accordingly 
went about his business cheerfully, but on the 
morning of the third day, he, in thought, found 
himself in his own house, leaning over the coffin of 
his wife. The friends assembled, and the coffin 
was carried to the grave, and he saw the earth 
thrown upon the coffin; but still through all he 
could distinctly see the face of his wife. He tried 
to weep, but the tears refused to flow, and he was 
still in thought when a friend entered and aroused 
him. After finishing dressing, he related to his 
friend what he had seen, but both concluded that 
it was nothing more than his morbid fears for her 
health which had produced the vision. A few days 
afterwards he received intelligence of the sudden 
death of his wife,and on inquiry, the time of her 
death was found to correspond with the appear- 
ance of the vision. On his return home he de- 
scribed the details of the funeral which he had 
seen, and they agreed exactly with the reality. 

Mr. McDonald knows nothing of the modern tricks 
of spiritualism, most of his life having been passed 
remote from cities and the haunts of men. His 
father, who was a Scotchman, is said to have 
possessed the gift of second sight. 


Books, Music, &e. 











A Book for Everybody that Writes or 
Talks, 


s s s 
The Right Word in the Right Place. 

A New Pocket Dicrionary AND REFERENCE Book. 
Containing the essence of three or four heavy works con- 
densed into a size and form adapting it to the desk or the 
pocket, and afforded at a price which brings it within the 
reach of all. It contains 

A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, 

comprising a greater number of words of similar meaning, 
from Which to make choice, than avy other collection. 


A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, 
comprising a!1 the more commonly used and important 
technicalities of the various Aris, Trades and Professions, 
many of which ar not found in the dictionaries in common 
use, An extensive 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 
containing everytbing that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understend. A collection of 

FOREIGN PHRASES, 
with their Pronunciation, embracing a!l that are usually 
ound, 
A CHAPTER ON PUNCTUATION; 
HINTS ON 
Writing for the Press, 
And Instructions ia 
PROOF-READING, 
with illustrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proof-sneets. This insiructien is indis- 
pensabd'e to all persons who write for the Press. In short, 
this work should be the 
POCKET AND DESK COMPANION 
_ OF 
THE ORATOR, 
THE DaBATER, 
THe SrumMP SPEAKER, 
THE TEACHER, 


Tue Enitor, 
Tue CLERGYMAN, 
Tue LAWYER, 
Tue Pirysician, 
Sue Lecistator, THE StuvENT, and 
Tux CORRESPONDENT, Tue CONVEKSATIONIST. 
Price Firry Cents. 
Sent by mail to any address, on receipt of the price. 
‘ FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


Two Works Valuable o the Sick or 
Well, 
ENT by mail, no pay expected until received, 
read and approved. 

Address Dr. &. 5. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

lst. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention and cure 
of Lung, Throat and Skin Diseases; Rheumatiem, and Male 
and Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving 
Health to 100 years. 360 pages, 21 Engravings, Price 50 
cents, in silver or P. O. Stamps. 

24. A work on the Cause ani Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels and Kidneys ; on Apoplexy, 
Palsy and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what causes 
disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. fay 
which book you wish, giving name, State, County, town 
and Post Office. 198-210 





At Gimbrede’s, 
NS 5688 BROADWAY, METROPOLITAN 
HOIKL.—Permanently introduced the Square 
xX . 
EquaRE Weppine CARDS, 
SquakE Visirine Carns, 
SQuARE EpristoLary ENVELOPES, 
EQUARE WsppING ENVELOPES, 
EQuakE Note Paper, 
SQUARE LEITER PAPER. 
CoLoreD IniTIAL Stamprne artistically executed—in every 
delicate tint; also in Goid and Silver. 
INTERLACED INITIALS Cut to ov ler 
Crees, for plain or eo’ ramping, to order. 
Otp ENGuUSH LeTTEK beautifully combined) to order. 
Names, to order, for plain or colored stamping. 
RomAN Letrens (strangely combined) to order. 
Gcrnic Lerrers (in monograms) to order. 
Musical Guest. 
Musical Guest. 
Musical Guest. 


IVE your daughter a copy of the MUSICAL 
G GUKST. You will please her and save your- 
self expense. It only costs Ten Cents for as much Music 
as you can purchase at any store for Three Dollars. 

Inclose Ten Cents in a letter, and it will be sent to you by 
Published weekly by M. BELL & O0., 
18 Frankfort Street, New York. 


2030 





mail. 





$50 Worth of Pianoforte Music for $1 50. 
HE HOME CIRCLE.—aA oollection of 
Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Redowas, Quadrilles, Contra Dances, &c. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte, and comprising the most popular Dance Music 
of the day. Handsomely bound in cloth, $2 00; in boards, 
$1 50. 


203 Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Attention. 
N consequence of an increased demand in the 
I department of Card Engraving, I would respect- 
vuily request parties about ordering Wedding Cards to 
endeavor to send their favors early, that sufficient time may 
be given to the proper xecution of the same. 
2030 


J. N. GIMBREDE. 





CHEAP MUSIC FOR FAMILIES. 
THE MUSICAL GUEST, 
THE MUSICAL GUEST, 


THE MUSICAL GUEST, 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEEE 


PRICE 10 CENTS, 
PRICE 10 CENTS, 
PRICE 10 CENTS, 
Contains Twelve Pages of Beautifully Printed 
Music, 
All the New and Fashionable Songs 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
GERMAN AND ITALIAN AIRS, 
DUETS AND GLEES, 
THE MOST FASHIONABLE AND PoPpuLAR DANCE 
Music, 
QUADRILLES, PotKAs, MAzouRKAS, 
ScCHOTTISCHES, VARSOVIANAS, 
AND 
NEW SETS OF LANCIERS QUADRILLES. 


Besides fine Piano Pieces by the best Composers in Europe 


and America. 
Price 10 Cents Weekly; Five Dollars a Year. 
MOLYNEUX BELL & ©O., 13 Frankfort street. 


No, 30, Vol. 3—Just Issued, 


The Operatic Musical Guest, No. 2, 
Containing Part 1 of the popular Opera of ‘ Il Trovatore,’ 
pow ready. Price 26 Cents. 

Bound Volumes Nos. 1 and 2, comtaining srxry-sEvENn 
Songs in English, German and Italian, besides Concerted 
Vocal pieces and forty beautiful Piano Fieces, are now ready 
and can be obtained at the office. 201 





By Gimbrede. 


YO Colored Stamping executed for Jewellers, 
N Booksellers or other Stationers. Examine 
specimens at the great Stationery Bazaar, No. 685 Broad- 
way. 2030 


Pianofortes 
IGHTE & BRADBURYS, Prano Forts 
Manvracturers, 421 BROOME STREET, 
NEW YORK.—We desire to call the attention of the trade 
and of the public generally to our Piano Fortes, justly pro- 
nouneed superior to all others in volume, richness and 
purity of tone—possessing, also, a peculiar singing quality, 
adapted te and harmonising with the human voice; the 


are ve pely called the ‘‘ Organ, or Vocal Piano.” 
Being seal oth the Patent Arch Wrest Plank, they will 








stand in tune in allclimates. We guarantee our customers 
that no efforts that a long life experience, untiring industry 
or capital cen procure will be spared to maintain for our 
instruments thetr world-wide reputation as ‘‘ the beat piano,’’ 
and that every improvement of intrinsic value to a piano 
will be found in ours. All orders with which we are favored 
will ‘be promptly and faithfully attended to, 000 
SUPERIOR PIANOFORTES. 
PIANOS ! PIANOS! 

(Equal to avy First Premium Instruments in the Union.) 
John C. Fox & Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
WAREROOMS 86 WALKER STREET, N. Y. 

THE UNDERSIGNED invite the syecial 
attention of dealers and others to their 
: VeKy SUPERIOR PIANOPORTES, warranted to 
stand in tune and tone in any climate. 
These Instruments are made from » new scale, and are un- 
surpassed for strength in their manufacture, purity, sweet- 
neas and power of tone throughout the entire register, 
delicacy of touch, and also for their superior singing quality 
of sound, by those of any other makers. Mxtraordinary 
inducements will be offered to Dealers, and a saving of 
twenty per cent. guaranteed to all purchasers. Those in 
want of a first-class instrument are invited to an examina- 
tion of our Pianos before buying. Second-hand Pianos for 

sale or to rent, JO C. FOX & 00., 

199-211 86 Walker Street, New York. 
Millinery, &c. 
Bustles. 
B. F. Moore’s Patent Inflated Bustles. 
THIS BUSILE IS SUPERIOR f0 ALL OTHERS, 
Ir 18 A Perrrcr SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

Wholesale by B. F. MOORE, 121 Naseau street; retailed 
everywhere. 


SIX FOR $9, 














EWI8 & GEBERT, 2D 
Excelsior Shirt Manu- | Or $1 50 Eacu. 
facturers, We are the only manu- 
469 Broa iway, | facturers of the genuine 
between Grand and ©|New York Mills Muslin 
Broome Sts. * | Shirts, made to order, at 
Six New York Mills Mus- $1 50 each. 
lin Shirts, with fine Linen Z EVERY SHIRT 
Bosoms, made to order, z SOLD AT 
and | THIS ESTABLISHMENT IS 
warranted to fit. warranted in every re"pect. 
LEWIS & GEBERT, 3 PAPER COLLARS, 
469 Broadway, 5 all 
between a styles and sizes, 
Grand and Broome Streets. | Ten for 25 cents. 
201-208 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 

Have tHE Goop FortunzE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have received, and have now in Store, a com- 
plete assortment of New Goods, being made te order for 
their Fall and Winter Sales, through 

MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Mayvuracrurers’ AGENTS, Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Adapted to the wants of gentlemen of taste, who appreciate 
style and quality in Clothing. 

Mercaant Pamors AND IMPORTERS, 


192-204 57 Walker St., New York 





A Saving of Sixty per Cent. 
BY GOING UP STAIRS, 
BEST FRENCH YOKE. 
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RETAIL AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Six ror $9; or $1 60 EACH. 
Reavy Maps, att Sizes, 1n Custom STYLE on 
ORDER. 
Mapbz or BEST YorK Minis Mvusiin AND FINE 
LINEN, 
AND WARRANTED AS Goop A SHIRT AS SOLD IN 
Rerait Stores at $2 50 Eacu. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MApE, $2 EACH. 
600 Dozen ENGuisu S1ik Scarrs, $1 50. 
AnD New Sty es. 
200 Dozen Scorcu Woot Scarrs, 50 Cents. 
New STYLEs. 
100 Dozen Sonrp Gotp Scanr Pins, $3 50. 
Just RECEIVED FRoM LONDON. 
50 Dozen PLATED Scarr PINs, ALL PrRIcEs. 
Best THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
PER Dozen, $1 75. 
Suirt Patrrerns, cut To Fit, AT 50 Cents. 
P, 8.—Those who think I cannot mske a good shirt for 
$1* per dozen are mistaken. Here is the cest of one dozen 
$18 fine shirts. 
30 yards of York Mills muslin, at 1434 cts. per yard..$4 35 
3 





7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cts. per yard............. 50 
PORMINE ORE CUUIER.. cecgecccccscsccccccocccocscoce 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 60 cts............. 1 60 
Profit........ PPTTITITITITITIVITI TTT TTT Tree 2 65 

Total .......04. OC coccccccee sovcccccccece + +e+- $18 00 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 

Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy to 
understand that any one can take their own measure for 
shirts. I warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the 
express company on receipt of goods. 

WARD, from London, 
No, 387 Broadway, up stairs, 
Between White and Walker Ste. 


Sewing Machines. 
Singer's Sewing Machine. 
a great popularity of these Machines may 
readily be understood when the fact is known 
that any good female operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 
To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 


family in the country, one of these Machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & CO.’S Gazette, a beautifal illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
Sewing Machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally. 

000~=SsdL. M.. SINGER & O0., 453 Broadway, New York. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
At Reduced Prices. 


READ WHAT A DISTINGUISHED MAN SAYS. 

‘I take pleasure in saying that the Grover and Baker 
Sewing Machinss have more than sustained my expectation. 
After trying and returning others, I have three of them in 
operation in my diffrent places, and, after four years’ 
trial, bavs no fault to find.’”’—Hon. J. 4. Hammond, Senator 
cf South Carolina. 

495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston; 
780 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; 11 Camp 
Street, New Orleans, and 249 King Street, Charleston. 

R@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@G 
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LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
Improved Tight-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Which for beauty and simplicity of construction, and effi- 
ciency in working, are unequalled by any. 


500 Broapway, New York. 
17 SumMER STREET, Boston. 
820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
- Me West Fourru StreEt, CIN¢INNATI. 


ig 


Furniture, &c. 








Furniture! Furniture ! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


H. P. DEGRAAF, 


NO. 87 BOWERY, 
EXTENDING THROUGH 10 No. 65 Curysmm Street, New 
York, 
Where will be found the largest and most extensive assort 
ment in the city. 

All Farniture guaranteed as represented. 

R@- Bills of $25 Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 

One Hundred and Fifty Hands constently employed in 
manufacturing. All stock laid in for net Casa. It com- 
prises in part, 

ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY AND WALNUT 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 
In Frocade, Brocatelle, De Laine, Plush and 
Hair Cloth, 
ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY AND ENAM- 
ELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE 
IN SETS. 
From Twenty to One Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 
; ALSO 
CANE SEAT AND COMMON FURNITURE 
In great variety. 
A large assortment of 
Gilt and Mahogany) Mirrors, 
SPRING AND CURLED HAIR MATTRESSES, 
Patent Premium Sofa Bedsteads, 
With Spring and Hair Mattresses attached, &., &. 


RF Steamboats and Hotels Furnished. <@y 
Dealers will find it to their interest to 


GIVE US A CALL. 
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New York Wire Railing Co, 
COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, 


SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, 
Feb. 13th, 1852; re-issued Sept. 6th, 1859, 
Is the strongest 
IRON FENCE 
made of wrought iron. Its durability is equivalent to its 
strength; and as to price, it is 
CHEAPER THAN ANY Jron Rattina MANvrac- 
TURED, 
We are prepared to furnich all styles of 


Wire and Cast Iron Railings, &c. 
IRON GATES, 
VERANDAHS, 
FARM FENCES, 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 
IRON FURNITURE. 


IRON FOUNDRY WORK. 


The Public is respectfully informed that we are the oaly 
persons legally authorized to seli 


Wickersham’s 
FOLDING IRON BEDSTEADS, 


PATENTED JUNE 2, 1857. 


NOTICE. 
A recent decision of the U. 8. Cireuit Court of the East- | 
ern District of Pennsylvania prohibits persons from ordering, 
by Letter or Person, any of our celebrated WIRE KAILING, ‘ 
made under the Patent of Feb. 13th, 1849, of ary other 
manufacturers than ourselves ; also, that we are the sole 
owners of the Patent of March 6th, 1847, re-issued June 
28th, 1859, for the Fabric of the WIRE RAILING anp 
OTHER AKTICLES manufactured under said patent; and aiso, 
of Folding Iron Bedsteads, Patented June 2d, 1867. ; 
We respectfully notify the public to this effect, and shall 
hold all persons infringing the same responsible for 
damages. 
Catal gues containing several hundred designs of Iron 
Work furnished on receipt of four three-cent postage 
stamps, and mailed to any part of the United States. 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
312 Broadway, New York. 


At Gimbrede’s, 

HE SQUARE WEDDING CARDS just 
introduced; Square Envelopes and Square 
Note Paper. «030 


203 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-CLASS 
FRAMES 


AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE. 


206 William &t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 
201-213 
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FRANK LESLFR’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Oor. 22, 1859.] 
WINDOW 


2 3) FURNITURE. 291 


Kelty, Brothers, & Lum, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WINDOW SHADES, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Lace and Musiin Curtains, 


BROCATELLES, SATIN DELAINES, 
Reps, Damasks, Corniees, Bands, Loops, Tassels, and all 
Goods pertaining to the 


UPHOLSTERY BUSINESS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETA'L. 


7) ee) 


201-206 





For $3 50 
' & can have the Oriental Elastic Spring Bed, 
the best and most durable of Spring Beds 
ever used, 
Call and be convinced, or send for Circulars. 
ULMER & CO., Proprietors, 285 Canal Street, 
202-214 Five doors east of Broadway, up stairs. 








CHAMPAGNE. 














C.MELETTA&C® NewYorx. 
Sole Agents for the United States & Canada, 
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THE UNDERSIGNED solicit the orders of the public, for the Wines RUINART, PERE & FILS. 


C. MELETTA & CO., 





Medical, &c. 194-206 63 Beaver Street. 
, 
FOUSEL’S — VITA! BURNETT’S m tinal ' 
vd OTT y . £ i Gh . — 4 
GREAT FRENCH REMEDY ult elie Flv. Re 
RENCE Superior Extracts ave Ay 52 
7 a” PANTINIR er _ Rew 
CONSUMPTION, a ee 7S" MUNN & Goss 
BRoncHITIs, BLEEDING OF THE LuNGS, CHRONIC} Orange, Celery, Cloves j; ~—, TC. AN A NW & 
Coven, SongNEss oF THE CHEsT, CoLDs, Ginger, Vanilla, Nutmeg, t AMER: Ene | TG. "H 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF Nectarine, Almond, Cinnamon. 2, (AL AS FO na teal 3, 
_— THE haps _ AIR tomer oe see, eninieieee ~ > PATENT S OLICITORS,«. iP 
properties so tong cceaks tar ty tho pooedien in the teake Custards, Pies, Blane Mange, Ice Creams, Jellies, Soups, D, Z AR, ~" OFFICES ~ oh y 
ment of pulmonary disease, in a ly concentrated form. Gravies, Sauces, §e. §c. aw’ “Row anp 145 NAS “. LX J iss 
a 2 7 S aaee Gea pio me — one The superiority of these Extracts consists in their ye JE WY K CGB SY 


chemist, who, ai rch, hae 
succeeded in producing a remedy more agreeable and 
effective than any yet offered to the public in this coun- 
try. This volatile preparation will vigorate the entire 
system, and restore the healthy functions to all the organs 
of the body. Jt has proved itself io be the only remedy known 
that can arrest the t of tubercles wn the lungs, or 
restore the vital functions of those organs to their normal 
condition. A beneficial result is immediately experienced 
by its use, and the patient feels and realizes an improve- 
meut after the first dose. It can be administered to the 
most delicate and feeble with perfect safety and eertain 
relief. The testimonies of its efficacy include the names 
of eminent Physicians, Chemistg and respectable citizens. 

Dr. A. A. Haves, the eminent Massachusetis State As- 
sayer, says: ‘‘ This preparation, by chemical analysis, was 
proved to be free from Opium or any of its compounds ; 
nor were any of the Alkaloids present. It does not con- 
tain any mercurial or mineral substance, but consists 
wholly of volatile, diffusable agents, which afford vapors 
freely at a moderate temperature. Most of the substances 
present are officmally used in alleviating pulmonary dis- 
ease; but the device by which they are combined is new 
and original, and adapts the compound to inhalation or 
other modes of administration.”’ 

It is sold at the low price of 50 cents and $1 per bottle, 
thus placing it within the reach of all classes. The medi- 
cine can be taken with or without an Inhaler. . Price of 
Inhaler, $1. F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent, Boston, Mass. 
URR & ©O., General Agents, No. 26 Tremont 
street, Museum Building, Boston, and fur eale by all Drug- 
gists. Circulars with testimonials of its efficacy can be had 
of the Agents. 197-222 


To the Nervous of Both Sexes. 
A RETIRED Clergyman having been restored 
to health in a few days, after many years of 
great nervous suffering, is willing to assist others by send 
i of the prescription used. Direct the Rey 


ing (free) a cop: 
OEM i DaGN ALL, 186 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
201- 








The Skin. 
N° part of our ey ae organization is more 
worthy of careful attention than the skin. Its 
delicate structure and mechanism render it sensitive to the 
slightest obstruction, whether arising from the inflamma- 
tion consequent upon sunburn, or from the pores being 
partially closed by dust, or by the skin being cracked and 
dried by changing air and wind. 

Buryetr’s Kavuston is prepared expressly to remove all 
these unpleasant conditions, and the result of its use isa 
perfectly healthy action, and a softness and loveliness of 
texture that health alone willinduce. Prepared by JosEru 
Burnett & Co. 

Sold by dealers generally at 50 cents per bottle. 


Holloway’s Ointment 


ihe a sovereign remedy for the removal of pim- 
ples, boils, blotches, tan, chaps, rashes and other 
biemishes of the skin. Warm fomentations should precede 
its application. A persistency in its use will overcome the 
most stubborn symptoms of scrofula. Its operation is 
both thorough and invariable. Sold at the manufactory, 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all Druggista, at 25 
cts , 63 cta., and $1 per pot. 
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The Supply 
rr scarcely equal to the demand, so immense is 
the popularity of Jutes Haver’s Eau ATHE- 
NIENNE OR Harr RESTORER ; it prevents and cures baldness, 
promotes the growth and beauty of the hair, and changes 
gray hair and whiskers to the original color, softness and 


brilliancy of youth. Itisnota Dye. Sold by all Druggists, 
and by Juces Haver & Co., No, 704 Chesnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





R. KR. R. 
BRING FORTH THE INCURABLES. 


Vx coolly after all their experiments have 
failed, the medicos tell the subject of them that 
he is incurable. Try Radway’s Remedies among these eon- 

of the Eaculty. In nine cases out of ten they will 
live to put the doctors to shame. We say to those who 
have been left to die by ‘‘ Science” that there is “balm in 
Gilead.”” Their ailments ean be cured, nay more, their 
constitutions erated. We call upon all who suffer 
from Chronic hoes, low Nervous Fever, Dry Hacking 
Cough, Confirmed Dysentery, Chronic Liver Disease, Spit- 
ting of Blood, a general giving way of Physical Powers, 
Scrofula, Consumption, or a malady which has baflled 
the Profession, to make of Radway’s tions. 
Should they fail, they will do no more than official treat- 
ment has done. But they will not fail. The proprietors 
have no fears. They challenge the “ mortal disease’’ of the 
Faculty. -They invite a comparison between the operation 
of their Ready Relief, Regulating Pills and Resolvent, and 
the effects of all the medicines of the Disp y: 

We can refer to hundreds who have been pronounced in- 
curable by the most eminent practitioners known to fame, 
who have been cured of Consumption, Bronchitis. Scrofula, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, and 
other diseases, by a few weeks’ use of Rapwar’s 
Reapy Revier, ReGuLamne Prisand RenovaTuve Reso.vanr. 
ye paralyzed victims of disease and medical 
medication. If you have faith to try the Redway Remedies 


you will be saved. 
00., No. 23 John Street, New York City. 





RADWAY & 
Sold by Druggists and merchants everywhere, 200-205 





Perfect Purity and Great Strength. 


They are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly concentrated, have all the freshness and delica- 
cy of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are 
less expensive. 

Joseph Burnett & Co. Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

- For sale by the trade generally. 
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BEAUTY WITHOUT PAINT. 











j 
| 
| NO MORE ROUGE! NO MORE PINK SAUCERS! | 





| 
What a Lovely Girl that is!—Oh, she | 
}uses DR. BOSWELL’S BEAUTIFIER, which re- | 
} moves all Pimples, Freckles, Sunburn and Tan. 
| Who couldn’t have a beautiful complexion, who | 
has 50 cents to send for a box. By mail, 59 cents. | 
His HAIR ERADICATOR, for removing super- | 
| fluous hair from a lady’s lip, chin, neck, arms, | 
| &c., has no equal. Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
His permanent and positive CURE FOR SPER.- | 
MATORRHGA has never failed. : 
THE BLISS OF MARRIAGE, one volume, 206 ' 
| pages, 82mo. Price in cloth, 26 cents. H 
This is decidedly the most fascinating, inte- | 
| resting, and really useful and practical work on | 
Courtship, Matrimony, and the Duties and De- | 
| lights of’ Married Life that has ever been issued 
from the American Press. i 
| All Dr. Boswet’s articles are sent by mail, f 
free of postage. 
| All orders must be addressed to | 
DR. F. W. BOSWELL, | 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
For Sale by 
| P. L. TADMAN & CO., No. 81 Bleecker Street, 
| (four doors west of Broadway). 
| Mrs. HAYS, No. 175 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND ALL DRUGGSSIS. 
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Miscellaneous. 


By Gimbrede, 

ERMANENTLY introduced, the Square Wed- 

ding Cards, Square Visiting Cards, Square 
Note Paper and Sqaare Wedding Envelops. 

AT THE GREAT STATIONERY Bs74Aar, No. 588 Broadway— 
GIMBREDE’S—can always be found the nicest and most 
complete stock of Parisian and London Note and Letter 
Paper, with every imaginable style of Envelope to match, 

Warmn’s Hanp Mabe Parse, 
Watman’s Hot Pressep ‘ 

De La Rve’s Cream Laip “ 

Macqoet’s Curnois Strirep Paper, 
Manrion’s VioterTe WATER-LINED Paper, 
Prerms’ Extra Fine Wove Paper, 
Berton’s Damask TEA-CoLoR Papgr. 

Also an endless variety in all imaginable delicate tints. 
At retail only. 2020 





SIX CORD sPOOL 
‘LON. 

Superior to any ever im- 
ported in Strevgth, Smooth- 
ness and Elasticity, for 

MACHINE OR HAND 

SEWING. 
Warranted 200 Yards. 

Certificates from some o 
the best judges in the United 
States. 


“We have tried Evans & 
Co.’s Boar’s Head Sewin 
Machine Cottons, and fin 
them excellent. 

“WHEELER & WILSON 
M’F’G CO., 505 Broadway.” 
C. CARVILLE, Sole Agent, 186 Fulton Street. 
Retail, J. Datrympce 841 Broadway. 000 
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ULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FA- 

BRICS.—The undersigned has now in store, 
at wholesale ays and is daily receiving from his factories 
in the United States, and from the best manufactories 
abroad, large quantities of 

SHIRRED ELASTIC FABRICS, 
embracing a!l made by cementing, weaving, braiding, sew- 
ing, or however united, inclading all 
Crorus, Wrens, Tarzs, Py ame Garters, Corps, 
0., &e. 
and will grant license stamps with authority to manufac- 
ture or import and sell the Vulcanized Rubber Elastic 
Fabrics. All such stamps have a fac simile of my name 
without which no goods can be legally vended in the United 
States during the lifetime of Goodyear’s patent. 
‘ HORACE H. DAY, 
mee Warehouse, No, 28 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


{ points above mentioned. 
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A PAMPHLET oF ADVICE, 
HOW TO PROCURE LETTERS PATENT 


For new inventions, furnished free on application to 
203-206 MUNN & CO., No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


At Gimbredo’s, 
HE CHIP CARD, a superior quality, just 
received per steamer, $1 25 per pack. 2030 





WELLS, FARGO & €0., 
NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA 
Express and Exchange Company. 


A Joint Stock Company—Capital $600,000, 
OFFICE, 82 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Boston Orrice, 39 and 40 Court Square. ’ 
San Francisco Orrice, corner of Montgomery and Cali- 
fornia Streets, 
PumapeLrmia Orrick, corner of Fourth and Chesnut 
Streets. 
Expresses forwarded regularly on the 5th and 20th of 
every month to San Francisco, connecting with our own 
kxpresses to all parts of California, Oregon, Washington 
Territory and British Columbia, Also to the Sandwich 
Islands, Pacific Coast of South America and Havana. 
Sight Exchange for sale, in sums to suit, on San Fran- 
cisco, Havana, London and Dublin. 
Collections made and Commissions attended to at all the 


WELLS, FARGO & CO. 


203-215 








REMOVAL. 











— 


HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB. 16, 1856; OCT. 28, 1856; DEO. 
1857 ; JAN. 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1858; 
MARCH 29, 1859. 
¥or sale only by the manufacturers, 
O’OCONNOR & COLLENDER, 
63, 65, 67 and 69 Crosby strect, 
late of 5i and 63 Ann Street, 


And the re MICHAEL PHELAN, 
os. 786 avd 788 Broadway, New York. 


“BOUQUET PARISIEN.” 










n 
\) The concentrated fragrance of 


4 


“EAU DE PARIS,” 
Both at 


FE. DUPUY’S, 


Broadway and Houston Street. 





Microscopes for 25 Cents. 
O Single Lens instruments can be made to 
magnify more than these do. 
The most wonderful curiosities among the minute insects 
and avimaloule are brought within the vision of the ob- 
server. They are very easy to use, and the world is full of 
objects too small for the naked eye. Every bush and leaf 
is a home for living wonders. 
Twenty-five cents and red stamp for one; five of different 
powers for one dollar and two red stampa. 
Sent by mail everywhere. C B. UNDERWOOD, 
197 209 114 Hanover Street, Boston. 





BENJAMIN PIKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


The 
Uni' 


The same appears every Saturday at Six Cente a 
Three Dollars per Year, payable in advance. 
sixteen pages, and — on the ramé paper as Frank 
Lesum’s ILLUSTRATED 

a of such a circulation in the United States, and 


should therefore be the ad 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Qiluitrirte Zeitung, mn 
1 thy B~ the Dest reading mati of 2 Pp 


oomtkins 


ted 


man paper, and has a circulation of more 


25,000 COPTES. 
It 


EWsPaPsR. Thersis no otherGerman * 


K Lesum’s [x.usramere Zerruna, with at least 
250,000 READERS, 

medium of our mer- 
) manufacturers, dealers, and in fact of all who do 
com eye woioed if ot to the Editor 

m will be pr sen’ % 
FRANK Lama's po Antena Zmrruna ean be had from 
all News Agents in the States, in New York principally 
rom 
WILLIAM RADDE, 300 Broadway, 
ROSS & TOUSEY, 121 Nassau 
JOSEPH WIECK, 14 North William Stree 
or from the Publisher by sea i 
scription price of $3 for one year, $1 50 for six months, or 
$1 for seventeen numbers. 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort Street. 








NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY. 
CHARLES T. WHITE & CO., 
65 Beekman Street, cor. Gold. 
Book, News, Job and Fancy Type, 
MADE OF THE VERY BST MATERIAL, 
ConfTANTLY ON HAND IN Fonts TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
Also 
BORDERS, ORNAMENTS 
BRASS AND METAL RULE, 
Presses, Chases, ases, Galleys, Inks, 
And every article require in a NEWSPAPER, BOOK or 


JOB Office, for sale atthe! wit Market PRICES. 
203-206 





ADAMS’ EXPRESS 


Company’s Steamship Expresses 
LBAVE FOR} THE 
SOUTH [AND SOUTHWEST 
AS FOLLOWS: 

TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS, 
For Norfolk, Richmond and Petersburg, 
By Steamabips YORKTOWN, JAMESTOWN and ROANOKE 
WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS, 

BY TUE 
CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH STEAMERS. 


We are putting goods through to Nashville in three days; 
Memphis, four days; Montgomery, four days; Mobile six 
days, and to all parts of the South with equal speed. 
Shippers ean make contracts and have the price of freight 
inserted in their receipts, on application to JOHN HO.Y, 
at our office, No. 59 Broadway. 

201-204 ADAMS’ EXPRESS COMPANY. 


At Gimbrede’s. 
EE the beautiful style of White Satin Ribbon 
\ Tie, for Complimentary and other Wedding 





Cards. 2080 
Excelsior Burr Stone Farm and Plantation 


Mill. 


AGENCY NO. 46 GOLD STREST, NEW YORK. 

This Mill, recently patented, perfectly meets the wants of 
Planters and Farmers, does splendid work with any gin or 
horse power, aad will last a lifetime. 1s so perfectly simple 
that any man of ordinary intellig can run and keep it 
in order, Bny no mill without examining the merits of 
this. 

Deacriptive Circulars sent from this 

201-204 





Agency. 
J. A. BENNET. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND GYMNA- 
SIUM, YONKERS, N Y. 
The Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, the 24 


Novemaber. 
TERMS : 
Board and Tuition......... 9150 per Ssasion, 
Yor Ofreulars and particular information, apply te 
M. N. WISEWELL, Principal. 


Yonkers, 1859. 201-4 


26() How to Live Cheap, YEO 
In order to effect a great saving in your housekeeping, 


purchase your 


TEAS, 





WINES, GROCERIES AND 
PROVISIONS, 


of all kinds, at the immense establishment of 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


260 Greenwich Street, corner of Murray. 
Having just added 


Two Large Stores 


to his former premises, each of which would alone be o 
greater extent than any other house in the same line in the 
city; he has now accommodations for doing an immense 
trade; and, being a wholesale and retail dealer, he is ena- 
bled to fix his priees at a remarkably low rate. 201-213 





LOTTERIES. 
Tue LOoTreRiIzs OF 

oO O D, EDDY & co 

Are chartered in the States of Delawa-e and 
Georgia, and have sworn Commissioness appointed to . uper- 
intend their drawings, and certify that everything con- 
nected with the same is done in a strietly honorable man- 
ner. They offer to the public a fair opportunity ior 
investment, the interests of parties at a distance being as 
well protected as though they were present. The Mana- 
gers would respectfully eall attention to the fact, that all 
persons have a legal right to send orders for tickets to 
Delaware or to Georgia, as the Lotteries of 

WOOD, EDDY & O00. 

are authorized by the Legisiature of either State. 

A Lottery will be drawn every day at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, andalso at Augusta, Georgia. All orders received 
being filled in the drawing next to take place after same 
comes to hand. 

Whole tickets are $10; halves, $5; and quarters, $2 60. 

No ticket sent ualess the money accompanies the order 





Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments, 
NO. 518 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


DANIEL PIKE, 
GARDINER PIKE, 


New York. 


Gold, Silver and Steel Spectacles; Barometers, Th ermote- 
ters, Surveying Compasses, Theodolites, Levelling Instru- 
meats, Opera Glasses, Telescopes and Microscopes; Air 
Pumps and Electrical Machines. Instruments and Bpecta- 
cles repaired. Periscopic Glasses and Pebbles. 203 


Prizes vary from 
$20 TO §50,000. 
Every prize is drawn, and the result of drawing forwarded 
to all purchasers. 
aa Acircular showing the plan of the Lotteries will be 
} sent to any one desirous of receiving it. 
All communications strictly confidential. 


Write your address plainly, and direct to 
WOOD, EDDY & ©0., 
Wilmington, Delaware, 
WooD, EDDY & C0., 
Augusta, Georgia. 
ae 


Or to 


ww” All letters to our address will be 
prizes cashed without delay. 
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GEORGE G. EVANS, 
PUBLISHER, : 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ORIGINATOR OF THE Grrr Book Businzss, 
AND 


PROPRIETOR OF THE OLDEST 
AND 


Largest Gift Book Establishment 
IN THE WORLD, 


Calis attention to the fact that he has made such arrange- 
ments with other Publishers and Manufacturers that it 
gives him pleasure to offer 


Greater Inducements 
than ever, and such that cannot be equalled by any other 
Gift Book House. 
ALL BOOKS 
ARE SOLD AT THE 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, 
AND A 


SPLENDID GIFT, 


WORTH FROM 


50 CENTS TO $100, 


is given with each Book. A selection can be made from 
the largest and best selected stock of Books in the country. 
All that you need do is to remit the money for any book 
that you may want, and by complying with the directions 
as given in the Catalogue, you will reeeive yeur Book 


FREE OF EXPENSE 


or carriage or mailing, and a guarantee of 
NO RISK OR LOSS BY MAIL. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


which will be sent gratis, and which contains a list of 
Books in every department of Literature. One trial will 
assure you of the honorable business transactions of 


George G. Evans, 


No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





NOW READY, 
A NEW BOOK, 


AND ONE THAT IS 


DESTINED TO BE RANKED 
AS THE 


Best Book of the Season. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


MEMOTRS 


oF 


ROBERT-HOUDIN, 


AMBASSADOR, 
AUTHOR, 
ConsUROR, 
WIZARD, 
MAGICIAN, 
NECROMANCER, 
SoRCERER, 
ENCHANTER, AND 
PROFESSOR OF SLEIGHT oF HAND, 


Written by himselt 
EDITED BY 


Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 


With & copious Index. 

This Book is full of interesting and entertaining anec- 
dotes, of the interviews of the Great Wizard with the most 
distinguished personages of the present day, and gives 
descriptions of the manner of performing many of his most 
curious tricks and transformations. 

Bound in one volume, 12mo., Cloth. 
$1 00. 

And upon receipt of 21 cents additional for postage, a 
copy of the Book and a handsome present worth from 25 
cents to $100 will be sent to any person in the United 
States. 


445 pages. Price 


SEND FOR A BOOK 
And you will find that 
THE MOST PELIABLE, 
THE MOST PROMPT, 
AND THE 


GREATEST 
BOOK ESTABLISHMENT 


IN 1HE WORLD 
to buy Books at is 


GEORGE G. EVANS’S, 
0. 439 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


To WHOM ALL ORDERS MUsT BE ADDRESSED. 
203.204 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








,Oer. 23, 1859. 








GENT FROM THE Provinces—“ Now then, Bub, shine 
Darn the expense!’ 





up the old hat too, while you're about it. 





A Word to the Ladies. 


N recommending to you to use Hostetter’s 
Celebrated Stomach Bitters, it is but just to 
state that as a stimulant to the system, in imparting 
strength and vigor during certain periodical stages which 
are ofttimes attended with much pain and trouble, we know 
of no preparation more highly adapted to all afflictions 
—e upon this cause; and for a mother nursing a 
babe the Bitters cannot be dispensed with, especially where 
the mother’s nourishment is inadequate to the demands of 
the child; consequently her strength must yield, and here it 
is where & good tonic, such as HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BIT- 
TERS, is needed to impart temporary strength and vigor to 
the whole system. Ladies should by all means try this 
remedy, and before so doing, ask Vd physician, who, if he 
is acquainted with the virtues of the Bitters, will recom- 
mend their use in all cases. 
Sold by Druggists and dealers generally everywhere. 
Principal Agency in New York, 13 & 15 Park Row. 


Saponifier, Saponifier, Saponifier. 

N°? Family, Public or Private Institution should 
. be without this economical aid ready Soap- 

maker. 


Puil directions for making Soft, Hard and Fancy Soaps, 
from the refuse grease of the kitchen, fat or tallow, accom- 
pany each pyund iron can. 

‘or sale b¥ Druggists and Grocers generally Beware of 
counterfeits.’ The suecess of this article has induced un- 
eye led Se otanaah it, who are being prosecuted 
for infringipg-our patent ts. 

The gennine seoaicoketed only by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company’s Office, 396 Penn Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

197-2090 LEWIS, JAMES & OO., Agenis, Philadelphia. 


R. HAMPTON’S COMPOUND DIURETIC 
PILLS. 


DR. HAMETON’S 
COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 


CURE GRAVEL. 
DR. HAMPTON’S 
COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 


CURE GLEET. 
DR. HAMPTON’S 
COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 
CURE STRICTURE. 
HAMPTON’S 


COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 
CURE LEUCORRH@A. 
DR. HAMPTON’S 


COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 
CURE ALL DISEASES 
OF THE —— KIUNEYS AND SEX- 
A 


ORGANS. 
DR. HAMPTON’S 
COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 


Are endorsed, recommended and used in the practice of 
Physi nerally, for the cure of the above diseases. 
When PHYSICIANS recommend a preparation, sufferers 
should no longer hesitate to test its efficacy. 

Price 50 cgnts per bx. 

Ra Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. 

Prepared only by DR. J. T. HAMPTON <& ©O., 

405 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. SANDS & OO., Agents. 197-2090 





DR. 


HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 
BY STEAMSHIP, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, te 
MACON COLUMBUS, 


AUGUST ATLANT 

NASHVILLE, KNOXVILLE, 

MEMPHIS, MON (GOMERY. 

MOBILE, NEW ORL 
And all Towns in the interior of 


Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 


ool Sepreret wit merchandise forwarded at low rates 


ry ey 
office of 
195-20To Sess 74 Broadway. 


THE CLOSET BOOK 
FOR 


WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


This little work, prepared by one of our most eminent 
physicians, for the exclusive use of the feebler sex, will 
enable them to treat their own peculiar diseases with safety 
and success, and according to the most approved method 
without the aid of the profession. Price 50 centa, mailed 
to any part of the United States and Canada. For eopies, 
address (inclosing 


the mr, 
DAYTON & ©O., Pub 
145 Nassau Street, New 
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RB BLECTROTYPING OF FRANK LES 





LIE’S PUBLICATIONS is exeouted by 
. DENYSE, 183 William 


Street. 





THIS SUPERIOR, 
Strong-bodied, 
delicate 
flavored 
Mountain 
Coffee, 

For sale by 
CorngaL & Co, 
No. 5 Beaver 
Street. 


Cosz 
2 
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y 
© 
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Aothony’s Instantaneous Views 
are the perfection of Stereoscopy. 


Anthony’s Instantaneous Views 
are taken “before y« : can say Jack 
(much less Robinsv ..)” 


Anthony’s [i taneous Views 
beat everything F iropean. 


Anthony’s Instantaneous Views 
are “sui generis.” 


No home without Anthony’s 
Instantaneous Views. 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
of new Stereoecopic Pictures just received from Paris by 
steamer Vanderbilt. 


E. ANTHONY, 
American and Foreign Stereoscopic Emporium, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 
2020 


Circulars sent to all applicants. 





Fullerton’s Gents’ Furnishing House. 


HIRTS made toorder. Falland Winter Under 
Garments. Hosiery, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, 
&e. 301 Broadway. 200-2120 





A HANDSOME GIFT. 


The Rector of Moreland. 


The Most Interesting Book of the Year. 
ELEGANT TINTED PAPER, PRICE.....-.-ceeeeeeeee $1 00 





Tue Same, Rich GILT, NOW READY.........++++. 1 50 
J. E. TILTON & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS, BosTON. 

2030 


SOLD BY ALL BOCKSELLERS. 








° ’ : ° 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 
Metuopist Book ConcERN, 
200 MuLBERRY StREET, New YORK. 

Being in constant receipt of inquiries from our brethren, 
respecting Sewing Machines, with requests to recommen 
and purchase, we have, in conjunction with some lady 
friends, carefally and thoroughly examined the various 
machines of practical value for family sewing, and find 
those made by the Wurexzk & Waoson MANvUrACcTURING 
Company, 505 Broadway, New York, to fully combine the 
essentials of a good instrument, and such as we can confi- 
dently recommend. 

Having seen so favorable results from their use, in our 
own and the households of our friends, we are desirous that 
their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, and 
hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your brethren, 

ABEL STEVENS, 





Taos. CaRuron, 
James Ploy, J.P 
Darra, Wise, J. Buys. Enwarps, 
Dav TERRY, Wm. A. Cox. 
203-2040 
American and Foreign Stereoscopic 
Emporium. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


An immense assortment of Scenery << parts ¢ the 
World, Groups, Statuary, Transparent and Dioramic Views, 
Views on Glass, Interiors end Exteriors, Rains — 
Rome, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, &c., ’ in less 


Or me Baer Quaury axp at Tam Lowzer Prices. 
Stereoscopes from 75 cents to $75. 
E. ANTHONY, 808 Broadway, New York. 
A Circular sent to any address on application. 





BALL, BLACK & CO,, 
247 Broadway. 


DIAMONDS, 
RUBIES, 
SAPPHIRES, 
EMERALDS, 
PEARLS, 


OPALS, &e., 
unset or manufactured in the most artistic style, constantly 
en hand and for sale. 

Also the most extensive assortment of 


SILVER WARE 


to be found in the United States, all of their own manufac- 
ture, 950-1000 fine. 


CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
PAINTINGS, 
STATUARY, 
DRESSING CASES, 
OPERA GLASSES, 
FANS, 
AND 
Fancy Articles 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 
and all at @ small advance on the cost of importation. 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


BG In calling the attention of the public to the beautifal 
illustrations in another part of this paper, of a small por- 
tion of the articles actually ordered of, and made by them 
for the occasion alluded to, would state that they were 

MANUFACTURED FROM 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
made by their own artist, and have never been made in a 
corresponding style or magnificence in this or any other 
country, carte blanche having been given them to produce 
each article in the richest and most tasteful and recherché 
form. And while they do not think it in good taste to 
specify, in an advertisement, the amount paid for the 
whole order, yet they have the 
BEst AUTHORITY FOR ASSERTING THAT IT 

EXCEEDS IN AMOUNT THREE TIMES 


the articles supplied by all the rest of the Jewellers in the 
Union. 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


247 Broapway. 


GENIN’S BAZAAR. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitting Ware, 
613 BROADWAY. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAU, 


INCLUDING 


Dresses, Laces and Under-Linen, 


Ready Made and Made to Order of the most exquisite work- 
manship. 


DRESSMAKING. 


Ladies can have their own materials made by the 
Mopistss of the Bazaar at a FRW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


Infants’ Wardrobes and Mothers’ Outfits, 


2030 








luding ever, article for the Nursery and 
Morning Wear.” 2 
Breakfast Robes, 


Robes e Chambre, 
MISSES’ DRESSES AND UNDERLINEN, 
ALL aT MopERATE Priczs. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 
513 Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 


HOSIERY 


AND 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


A. RANKIN & (0., 
LATE UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 
and at the old stand, 


[7G Bowery, 


Respectfully invite attention to an extensive and su 
variety of the above Goods, many styles of which cannot be 
found elsewhere. Imporiing and manufacturing largely, we 
_ enabled to offer superior inducements to every class of 
uyers. 

e price of every article is marked in plain figures, and 
all po sold not giving satisfaction may be returned, and 
the money will be refunded cheerfully. 2080 


Tiffany & Co., 
BATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewellery Silver Ware! 


Precious Stones, 
Bronzes, Clocks Rieh Porcelain articles of Aft and Luxury 
. 50 Brospwar, New Yous. 
Movss iv Pans, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Bevvimg Bachines,. 
Ornce 606 Broapwax, New Youe. 
Bend for » Circular 


20380 




















